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OUR DIAMOND JUBILEE 


Oliver F. Brand, father of Archie 


rand (above), established a nursery at Faribault, Minne- 


In tl ummer of 1867, 


ota, specializing in fruit and tree stock. Later he turned 











Myrtle Gentry, Silver Medal Winner, of Unusual Fragrance 


his attention to Peonies and developed a 
score or more of today’s popular varieties. 
In 1899 Archie M. Brand 


business with a knowledge and enthusi- 


entered the 


ism which has since originated and de- 
veloped another score of Peony favorites. 
Fifteen years ago Mr. Brand added French 


Lilacs as a special line and now has one 


of the world’s finest collections. Hardy 


LOVELY FRENCH LILACS 
All Grown on their Own Roots 


Our French Lilacs established on their own 
root system are just as hardy and will live 
just as long as the old common Lilac. They 
will also grow anywhere the common Lilac 
will grow. French Lilacs once planted will 
last a lifetime. The illustration at the left 
provides some idea of theit beauty and vari- 
ety. In the center, President Viger; top left, 
Charles Joly; lower left, William Robinson, 
and lower right, Alphonse Lavelle. 


A SPECIAL LILAC OFFER 


In Sturdy 18 to 24 inch Plants 
Buffon, Decaisne, De Miribel, Edith Cavell, 
Edmond Bossier, Henri Martin, Katherine 
Havemeyer, Lucie Baltet. Paul Thirion, Presi 
dent Lincoln, Ruhm yon Horstenstein, Victoire 
Lemoine. 


Any 3 for $8.00 Any 6 for $15.00 
All 12 for $27.00 


OUR MASTERPIECE SELECTION 


of most beautiful Lilacs includes Machro- 
stachya, Lucie Baltet, Edmond Bossier, Edith 
Cavell, Violetta and President Lincoln; si 
of the world’s best Lilacs for only $20.00. 


There are none better anywhere. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 E. Division St., Faribault, Mian. 


Northwest cli- 


mate is another of his specialties, and he 


Flowering Crabs for the 


a line of the better kinds of 
stock. 


In thanking the 


also carries 
hardy nursery 


many customers who 


have dealt with us over a period of years, 


we wish to emphasize that it has been 
i} 


their continued patronage which has made 


our success possible. 


HIGH GRADE PEONIES 
OUR ANNIVERSARY SELECTION 
of Finer Varieties 


Myrtle Gentry (Silver Medal) see above, Ella 
Christiansen, Jean Cooperman, Mrs. A. M. 
Brand (Gold Medal), Longfellow. 


All 5 for $10.00 


THREE OUTSTANDING SINGLES 


Mankato (White), Flanders Fields 
Prairie Afire (Pink) 


All 3 for $7.50 


(Red) 


EIGHT OF THE FINEST 


Coming into bloom from early to late mid- 


season: Mary Brand, Avalanche, Hazel Kin- 


ney, Karl Rosenfeld, Susan White, Sarah 
Bernhardt, Frances Willard, Walter Faxon. 
egif purchased separately, a $10 value. As a 


tollection, 


all 8 for only $7.50 





WRITE FOR OUR HANDSOME 
COLORED AUTUMN CATALOG 


It lists the finest varieties of PEONIES, OWN- 
ROOT FRENCH LILACS, IRIS, PHLOX, 
ORIENTAL POPPIES and OTHER PEREN- 
NIALS: also HARDY FLOWERING CRABS. 























I'LL GIVE AWAY 
ABSOLUTELY= 


LABOR SHORTAGE FORCES CUT IN 


FREE! 


2 macniricenr f-ehS 


to all who order immediately 


I paid lavish prices for the originals in 
order to enjoy them in my own gardens. 
Now you may have 12 of these beauties 
FREE if you will pay the small express 
charges on delivery of these collections. 
Connoisseurs paid $10.00 to $50.00 for a 
single plant and they know their Iris. 


Large strong flowering size plants will 
be sent direct from my Iris Ranch in the 
State of Washington. 


COLLECTION NO. 7 
4 Long Season Iris FREE 


AUTUMN HAZE-—30 in. Flowers May and again in 
Aug. Huge flowers in violet tones and sweet violet 
fragrance. Formerly $25.00 each, NOW FREE 

PEGGY BABBINGTON—28 in. Flowers in June and 
again in Sept. Rich deep golden yellow—a perfect 
glow of color. Was $15.00 each. NOW FREE 

MARTIE EVEREST—36 in. Blooms almost continu- 
ously from May to frost. Lovely! Uniform blue tone. 
Was $25.00 each. NOW FREE 

JOYANCE—42 in. DYKES MEDAL WINNER. Best 
cream tone—a most unusual color. June bloomer. 
Formerly $20.00 eachh NOW FREE 


The above group of 4 “LONG SEASON’”’ 
Iris will be sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE on receipt of check or money order for 
the following ‘“‘LONG SEASON COLLEC- 
TION” of 10 varieties for $3.35 


“LONG SEASON” COLLECTION 
10 Long Season Iris $3.35 


BLACK MAGIC—28 in. Best of the ‘‘double duty’ 
Iris, flowering twice a year, spring and fall. In- 
tense deep blue violet, with velvety lustre and black 
sheen. Formerly $10.00 each. 

1B-PALL—30 in. As ‘‘different’’ as though it were 
from another planet. Originally from the gardens cf 
Sir Michael Foster, Member British Parliament. 
A surprise beauty that will excite admiration. 

COSETTE—26 in. Best very early purest snow white 
of = ike texture, a truly regal bloom. 

Vv. ES—44 in. Huge flowers of soft lavender 
‘grey tt with pinkish suffusion. Original price 
$50.00 a plant. 

RED DOMINION—44 in. Popular red tone. Original 
price $25. 00 for a single plant. A real gem, 
AUTUMN FROST—36 in. Perfect white of wax-like 
substance, flowering twice a year, spring and fall. 
Very sweet fragrance. Former price $35.00 each. 

GLEAM—42 in. A glorified sky-blue, of uniform color 
throughout. Unexcelled garden beauty. 

SACRAMENTO—40 in. White, with a pronounced rio- 
let ‘“‘feather stitched’’ border. Best of this type. 
Formerly $25.00 cach. 

EUPHONY—36 in. Beautifully ruffled copper-bronze 
blend. Seems to be fashioned of molten metal.. 

BRAHMIN—36 in. Huge flowers of intense rich uni- 
form blue, possessing rare charm and beauty. 

The 10 “LONG SEASON’’ Iris listed above, 

with the 4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 

plants, former value more than $250.00, will 

be sent to you on receipt of check or money 
order for only $3.35 


1 EACH—14 VARIETIES—$3.35 
3 EACH—TOTAL 42 PLANTS—$9.60 








THIS IS THE TIME TO PLANT THEM 

Shipping season is now on and orders 
will be filled in the rotation in which 
they are received. 

ORDER AT ONCE 

These collections are entirely dif- 
ferent from the collections offered in 
the June and July issues of this maga- 
zine. You can order all 9 groups with- 
out a single duplicate. 


COLLECTION NO. 8 
4 Majestic Iris FREE 


SOUTHLAND—24 in. A rich golden yellow 


*‘double 


duty”’ Iris flowering twice a year, spring and fall. 


Former price $25.00 each. NOW FREE 
AMMO 


N—46 in. Earliest tall sky blue flowering ahead 


of all others. Herald of springtime. NOW FREE 


ELECTRA—=32 in. Striking new white, peppered end 
veined blue; an artistic beauty. Formerly $10.00 each. 


NOW_ FREE 


PERSIA—46 in. Massive flowers of rich Persian Rug 


colors. Formerly $35.00 each. NOW FREE 
The above grou 


of 4 MAJESTIC Iris will be 


sent to you ABSOLUTELY FREE on receipt 


of check, 


or money order, for the following 


“MAJESTIC” COLLECTION of 10 varieties for 
$3.30 


‘““MAJESTIC” COLLECTION 


10 Majestic Iris $3.30 


HAPPY DAYS—44 in. Largest and finest yellow. Su- 
perb flowers of huge size. The hybridizer’s dream 


come true. Formerly $25.00 each. 


MARVELOUS—40 in. Fragrant bright yellow brushed 


bright red. A marvelous new variety. Best of its 
type. Former ere $15.00 each. 
RED VELVETE —36 in. Huge, perfectly formed 


flowers that ony to be cut out of red velvet. 


SWEET ALIBI—42 in. Lovely, nicely ruffled, huge soft 
cream flowers of exquisite tone and smooth ivory 


finish. Former price $10.00 each. 


THAIS—42 in. Very early, exquisitely fragrant, lus- 
cious pink a flowers in greatest profusion. For- 


merly 20 
GRACE 


TURTEVANT— -36 in. The originator’s mas- 


on By in brownish red blend of unusual richness. 


Former price $50.00 each. 


ORIANA—32 in. New pure crystal white of perfect 


form and heavy substance. The perfect white. 

LICE HARDING—40 in. Large satiny glisteni 
yellow that is strikingly vivid. 
WINNER. Former price $20.00 each. 


ng 


DYKES MEDAL 


BALDWIN—48 in. Gigantic flowers of brilliant blue 


tone. Former price $20.00 each. 


BZOTIE—48 in. An interesting new tone, elephant 


grey, flushed taupe. Most attractive. 


The 10 ‘‘MAJESTIC’’ Iris listed above, with 
the 4 FREE Iris mentioned, total 14 plants, 
former value more than $225.00, will be sent 
to you on receipt of check, or money order, 


for only $3.30 


1 EACH—14 Varieties—$3.30 
3 EACH—Total 42 Plants—$9.40 








IRIS ACREAGE, SO- 





COLLECTION NO. 9 
4 Sensational Iris FREE 


GLORIOLE—42 in. Immense soft heavenly blue flowers, 


almost white, with a frosty irridescense. Formerly 
$35.00 each. NOW FREE 

CARFAX—42 in. SILVER MEDAL WINNER. Richest 
velvety pansy purple, a real beauty. Formerly $25.00 
each. NOW FREE 

CASTOR—36 in. Gorgeous white peppered Violet. STL- 
VER MEDAL WINNER. Formerly $20.00. NOW 
FREE 


CORONATION—40 in. Fine rich fragrant golden vellow 
flowers in profusion. Formerly $10.00. NOW FREB 


The above group of 4 SE Torece Iris will 
be sent to yu ABSOLUTEL FREE 
on receipt of check, or money + for the 
following ‘““SENSATIONAL”’ COLLECTION of 
10 varieties for $3.40. 


“SENSATIONAL” COLLECTION 
10 Sensational Iris $3.40 


BLUE GOWN —48 in. Sensaticnal rich deep blue. Large 
flowers, perfect form, free blooming. 

BYZANTIUM—=36 in. Sensational tan brown color—a 
new Iris color tone and best of this type. A favorite 
wherever planted. Formerly $20.00 each 

CHINA LANSERN—40 in. One stalk fills the room 
with fragrance. Huge flowers. Old gold and Bordeaux 
bi-color. Former price $10.00 each. 

LCINA—36 in. Unusual cream an: soft blue pastel 
blend. Very pretty. Former price $12.50 each. 

GOLDEN FLARE—30 in. SILVER M .WAL WINNER, 
Yellow with flame red. Former price $30.00 each. 

NOWETA—33 in. A favorite pink tone. Charming in 
the garden or as cut flowers. A profuse bloomer. 
Former pce $20.00 each 

PALE MOUNLIGHT—3s in. Sensational pure soft blue 
flowers of poe size. A perfect Iris. 

RHEINTOCHTER—36 in. Upper petals white, flushed 
lilac; lower petals velvety violet blue with a black 
border. Best of this color. 

DOLLY MADISON—3é in. A lovely blend of soft pastel 
colors. Former price $25.00 each . 

MRS. J. L. GIBSON—38 in. Rich lustrous Royal Blue 
with silky upper petals and velvety lower petals... A 
real aristocrat. Former price $50.00 each. 


The 10 ‘“‘SSENSATIONAL’’ Iris listed above 
with the 4 FREE Iris, total 14 plants, former 
value $250.00, will be sent to you on receipt 
of check, or money order, for only $3.40 


1 EACH—14 Varieties—$3.40 
3 EACH—Total 42 Plants—$9.75 


tata tainty tete-ty ta pata tepartyptatntntodrtnte-d-dntntntntntnte ttt tn tata tntrtn padrdnpatntntetrtntndndytotrtetndntntatnindntntntntatatntntndntntntntapetntndyttetetdeta 
ALL 3 COLLECTIONS with 12 varieties FREE $9.65 3 EACH, with 36 FREE PLANTS—$27.50 





USE THIS MONEY-SAVING COUPON! check items wanren 
ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. NB, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


I enclose money order or check for $...... for which please send me the following, 


express collect. 


DC “LONG SEASON” Collection $3.35 with 4 FREE plants as described 
ts as described 
nts as described 


0 “MAJESTIC” Collection $3.30 with 4 FREE pl 
0 “SENSATIONAL” Collection $3.40 with 4 FR 
DC All 3 Collections including 12 FREE Plan 
1) 3 Each of the 3 Collections with 36 FREE 
OMURIS AND PEONY BOOK (35c ree 








It contains more color 


SSSSSCteeeeeeeeeeasy 


[mises 





My DeLuxe Iris 
FREE and Peony Book 
containing more 


than 100 varieties illustrated 
in full color sent free to all 
who order—otherwise for 55c, 
than 
horticultural publications 
costing 10 times as much, 





TESTIMONIALS 


FROM CALIFORNIA—The Iris purchased from you are 
absolutely WONWERFUL and the envy of my friends. They 
» outshone all previous efforts, so far as I know, of 


Iris ever grown in California. 


FROM CONNECTICUT—I have bad many compliments on 
the beauty of my Iris. Many people did not know that such 
beautiful types existed. I want to thank you for the pleas- 


had from them myself 


I believe I will have enough of all varieties listed to fill all 
orders but if the demand should be greater than I antici- 
pated, I reserve the right to substitute equall, 
better varieties for any Iris of which the stock may become 
exhausted. 


Robert Wayman 


Dept. NB—Bayside, Long A they New York 


MAIL TODAY! While the supply lasts 


good or 










FLOWER GROWER 








ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Planted now should 
bloom next year 





Large field grown roots. Grown 
from divisions. Guaranteed true 

to name. Planting directions with 
each order. All Plants are labelled and 
shipped POSTPAID. Order Now. 











SNOWFLAME (Pat 365)—Sensational new variety. Two- 
toned upper half of flower is flame orange eneiae half 
pure white. Strong grower and free flowering. Unusual 
and rare. Each .65; three for $1.75; twelve for $5.50 


prepaid. 
*MRS. PERRY—large beauti- *PERRY'S WHITE — large 
ful clear pink, each -35 glistering white... 
*BEAUTY OF LIVERMORE LULE NEELY — large Ox 
tall dark red, each. .5O Blood red......... -50 
CAVALIER — large, crinkly 


L *WURTEMBERGIA — largest 
deep scarlet fed. Tall of all red -50 
ane new, oo lec 
OLYMPIA—Dou BLE Saimon, a aaa... on 


iarge. *MAY SADLER — large sal- 
.35 


ENCHANTRESS_i: urge, beau- 


tiful lilac rose. New and mon pink......... 
fine, ermeh..... os. ae *Perfection — large dainty 
HELEN ELIZABETH — light pink crinkled. Tall 
La France pink. Deeply steMS ...eeeeeees -60 
crinkled, long blooming SALMON GLOW — new tall 
s DOUBLE. Late. 


each de ba ~. 0 
HENRI CAYEUX—Wine pur- 
ple. Does best in partial 
Shade, each....... 50 


salmon ...-seeeee 
BARR'S WHITE—a fine tall 


*JOYCE—Be autiful American white, large flowe oa “—_ 


s h 
Beauty rose tall and free maroon blote 
flowering, each.. ° PINK RADIANCE—a lovely 
AUSTRALIA — Tall “stems, large tall pink. New .5S 
massive flowers of Ox TOREADOR—immense _  fiow- 





Blood red, each. . -75 ers of genuine carmine. 
PURITY — Pure Coral ‘pink, Crinkly shiny petals. Tall 
large and fine..... -60 and handsome..... -60 
Any three 35¢ varieties. ....ccccccccsccces $.90 
Any three SO¢ varieties... ccccccccccccccecs 1.30 
Any three GO¢ varieties. ...ccccccccccccece 1.60 


One each of all 21 varieties listed, including 
SmowflaMe ....ccccccccesesresssevesss 9.00 
*One of each marked with star* eight varieties 3. 00 


Plant Some Baby 
Evergreens NOW 


Finest varieties, well established in pots, one 
year old, 6 to 10 inches tall. Shipped with 
the soil on the roots and each plant carefully 
wrapped 
6 plants your choice $1.25 postpaid. 
12” for $2.00, 25 for $3.85, 50 for 
$7.00, 100 trees for $13. 00" prepaid. 
PYRAMID ARBORVITAE—compact pyramid form. Dark 
er nm 
GOLDEN BIOTA—Very dwarf, compact. Rich gold, 
IRISH SUNIPER—: lender pyramid form. Grey-green. 
gg JUNIPER—low, graceful branching. Bright 


ANDORRA JUNIPER—dwarf spreading. Hardy and adapt- 
a 

TAXUS or YEWS—very fine dwarf trees. Hardy, adapt- 
able, thrive in shade. Rich glossy green. Each of 
following varieties makes fine specimen plants:— 

CUSPIDATA—compact round bush form. Can be trimmed 
to anv desired shape 

CAPITATA—more upright, ane. cone-shaped. Fine for 
entrance and marking corn 

a ae narrow column, viey. “compact. Makes a beau- 

ful accent specimen. 

MEDIA HEDGE—compact, low growing bush form. Fine 
variety for hedges. 

REPENDANS—spreading yew. Fine for foundation and 
under window where a low plant is needed. 


OTHER BARGAINS 


MERTENSIA or VA. BLUE BELLS—Plant this fall for 
beautiful flowers next spring. Blooms in May with 
— inch stalks of pretty blue bells shading to 
pink. Very hardy, sure blooming and _ interesting. 
Fine 9 da A wh noo R20 Cae eke e 12 for $1.00 

MADONNA LILY—Should be planted this fall for bloom 
next May. Sweetly fragrant pure white flowers, ex- 
cellent for cutting and showy in the garden. Large 
flowering bulbs 

FINE DARWIN TULIPS—Sound, ‘plump, “American grown 
bulbs that will bloom with nice large flowers. Order 
now as supply is limited. We offer pink, yellow, 
red and maroon and a fine mixture of all colors. 

15 bulbs $1.00 80 bulbs $4.00 36 bulbs $2.00 


age apa DAFFO- BUTTERFLY PLANT — 


— Fine assort- Burnt orange um- 
a 4 bloom in May bels, very showy in 
For naturalizing and July, August. Thrives 
cut flowers. in any dry locations. 
22 bulbs $1.00 Easy to grow and 


nice for cutting. 
Very fine for natur- 
alizing alse. 

12 for $1.00 


100 bulbs $4.00 
GRAPE HYACINTH — 

Grow anywhere. Fine 

little flowers, very 


showy slong paths, BABY IRIS — Plant for 

etc., in early May. crocus effect. Blooms 

Heav enly blue. very early very 

© for 1.00 , dwarf, 3 to 6 inch- 
BLOODROOT — Thrives , sa 


es. Hardy and very 
in shade with beau- showy. Plant now for 


oe ou ak NR. next spring bloom. 
time. Interesting fo- Wil ship nice as- 
liage and something ‘ ment of colors. 
different. 12 for $1.00 

40 for $3.00 


ORDER All oan aa postpaid NOW 
SEND FOR FALL PRICE LIST 


Fine Peonies, Iris, Oriental Iris, 
Hemerocallis, Bleeding Hearts, Lily 
Bulbs, French Lilacs and Fine Shrubs. 


THE HARMON NURSERY 


Box F Prospect, Ohio 




















Brilliant 
.50 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


| sige are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Fall Blooming Irises in New York 
To the Editor: 


ERY few gardeners know of the good 

qualities of the fall blooming or twice- 
blooming Iris. Of course, with a large col- 
lection of these Irises, one can have blooms 
nearly every day in the South, it is claimed, 
but they also bloom in the fall in Kansas 
and even” in northern sections, so why 
should anyone say that they are just for 
the South? Those who don’t investigate 
these Irises are missing a good thing! 

I was once a aoubting Thomas myself, 
so I invested a dollar for a collection of 
named varieties just to find out if they 
would bloom twice. It was the best invest- 
ment I ever made. I am sold on the fall- 
blooming Irises, not because they will 
bloom twice here in northern New York 
when the season is right, but because of 
their time of blooming, their great quan- 
tities of bloom and their lasting qualities. 

The newer ones are not the smaller kinds 
like Jean Siret (yellow) and Lieut. Cha- 
vagnac (red-violet). These two are re- 
montants and are apt to bloom anytime 
during the summer and fall. Dwarf Au- 
tumn Queen and tall Elf have larger flow- 
ers than the above two, but the others I 
have are comparable to the tall bearded 
Iris. My favorites are Dorcas Hutcheson, 
an early pansy self, October Opera, with 
fine large red-toned flowers, and Autumn 
Frost, the tallest and largest white fall 
bloomer. 

I believe the Sass brothers were among 
the first to take up the fall blooming Iris 
because they have many originations to 
their credit. Hill’s of Lafontaine, Kansas, 
has been -advertising these Irises in the 
FLOWER GROWER for years, so anyone could 
have tried them if one cared to adventure 
at all. I did and wanted more. 

Last year I had an Iris show starting 
with the cute bearded dwarfs, then the 
lovely intermediates that bloom with the 
Tulips. Before the intermediates were 
through blooming these wonderful fall 
blooming Irises began to flower. They were 
followed by the tall bearded and Siberian 
Irises. The Spuria and Shilka Irises did 
not seem happy enough to bloom although 
they grew well. 

With our unpredictable weather, I never 
expect to have many fall blooms but 1 
value them so highly because they come 
at a time when flowers are scarce. These 
Irises grow under the same conditions as 
tall bearded Irises, except. that they mul- 
tiply much faster so they need to be 
divided more often. The new shoots pro- 
duce the fall blooms. With better ones 
coming along with larger flowers and in 
the pink and red shades, everyone will 
want to try them because they are so well 
worth while—KAaTHERINE Jarvis, (N. Y.) 


Home Made Watering Device 
To the Editor: 


N the note, “More Ease in W atering”, in 
the June issue of FLOWER GROWER ‘Lp. 
309] it is stated, “The water should be 
turned to run slowly so it will not wash 


the soil.” This is not necessary if some 
means of breaking the force of the water 
is utilized. The simplest method is to tie 
something over the end of the hose. A 
small, closely woven cloth sack is the best. 
Another method is to buy a brass connec- 
tion with hose threads on one end and pipe 
threads on the other end. Attach this by 
a short pipe nipple to a pipe T and screw 
the whole gadget on the end of a hose. If 
the force of the water 1s still too great, 
wire a piece of buriap over both openings 


of the T.—J. G. Hootman, (Calif.) 


Plums in Kansas 


To the Editor: 


AM a new reader of your magazine, 

and certainly do enjoy it. I believe 
the Peach Plum, to which Walter J. Muil- 
enburg of Michigan refers in his article, 
“Where Are the Fruits of Yesterday,” in 
the March issue (p. 138), is now known as 
the Red Wing Plum. It is an American 
hybrid plum, rich red in color with a thick 
yellow meat, and is listed by several of 
the nursery houses this year. The old 
fashioned Apricot Plum is now listed as the 
Toka Plum in nursery catalogues, and 
what was known as the old fashioned 
cherry plum when I was young is now 
called the Sapa Cherry by some and others 
have it listed as the Sapa Plum. These 
are all American hybrids. 

I hope this will help readers in locating 
lost fruits that are easy to grow. They 
are hardy almost everywhere, and fruit is 
delicious. Another plum almost forgotten 
until the last year or so is the Blood 
Plum. It is the size of the Italian Prune, 
the skin is almost transparent, the flesh 
and skin are deep wine in color, and the 
seed is small. It is simply delicious in 
flavor, is a good canner and fine for pre- 
serves, butter or jelly. We like this and 
the Waneta Plum best of all the large 
plums for home and commercial use.— 
(Mrs.) WALTER L. JOHNSON, (Kans.) 


Ads Also Make Good Reading 


To the Editor: 


ERMIT me to add my praise and 

appreciation, to that of your other 
friends, of your high class garden maga- 
zine. I read not only the articles but most 
advertisements with great interest. Also 
the latter give one an idea of America’s 
interest in gardening. 

Continued success to FLOWER GROWER!— 
REVEREND DomMINIc Meyer, ( Wisc.) 


Coal Oil Controls Radish Maggot 


To the Editor: 


LEASE inform Neely Turner of the 

Connecticut Agricultural Station and 
also your readers that they should soak 
their radish seed in coal oil over night, 
then put them on newspaper to dry, and 
they will not be bothered with maggots. 
I have had good results with this method 
for years.—GEO. WHYTEFORD, ( Wisc.) 



































MORE unusual TULIPS for the Tulip Fancier 


(this new list of uncommon tulips is in addition to the rare selections 





offered in the July Flower Grower) 


ORDER DIRECT FROM NELIS NURSERIES 
America’s Leading Tulip Specialists 


Name 
BABYLON. 28”. Outstandingly lovely rose blend... 
BLEU CELESTE. 29”. Beautiful pansy violet variety. . 
CALCUTTA. 27”. Fine dark rose tulip.. ae 
DOSIA. 26”. Striking combination, cream striped vere 

ME lnbaacubinichtkiae e464 cukeeoaaacws he aeeeann 
FAIRY NYMPH. 30”. Purple yellow blend.......... 
FASCINATION. 26’. Brilliant crimson red, with 


per 3 per doz. Name per3 perdoz. 
-60 2.00 FORMOSA. 18”. Unusual combination, green with 
.75 2.50 SO TNR oi ve ci accanvcccecacconctgncsesmense. See 2.50 
95 2.75 HELEN MADISON. 31”. Rose claret, enormous size.. 1.20 4.00 
TIEA. 30°. Gorges Grange 08.6 s...0000600000080'0 75 2.50 
65 2.25 LA BIZARRE. 28”. Deep violet, bronze edge......... -90 3.00 
75 2.50 PYRAMIS. 30”. Olive orange blend.. ee -70 2.25 


TUBERGAN’S GLORY. 26”. Brilliant ‘cnalinedl a -90 3.00 





RO. SN Broo os0 0 aioe dink bs es es wae See 50 1.75 VOLA. 28”. Lovely rose-lavender tulip. ........-++++ -70 2.25 
FOR A REAL THRILL ' ae 
INCLUDE The earliest blooming tulip, and one of the largest in existence. $1 50 er 3 
- Brilliant blood red, flower when normally opened is 8 inches p 
MADAME across. A most valuable addition. Because of its tremendous $5 00 d 
LEFEBER" size, plant in shaded and protected spot. - per doz. 











MAYFLOWERING TULIPS 


The following list of tulips may be purchased in top size bulbs, at the 
prices given, or may be ordered in one size smaller, at 20% discount. 


Name 
AFTERGLOW. 26”. Clear salmon, edged orange.... 


ALLARD PIERSON. 27”. sonore dark crimson- 
maroon ... 


AMBROSIA. 28”. Bronze ‘with —_ ‘lilac, salmon- 

orange inside..... : 
ANNIE LAURIE. 22”, Delicate a baby” ‘pink... 
ARGO. 24”. Deep golden yellow, mottled red. 


AVIS KENNICOTT. 26”. Long —_— flower with 
striking black base. 


BELLA DONNA. 28”, ‘Lovely crimson- -red, le 
flower ... ae 

BRONZE QUEEN. 28”. Soft buff, inside tinged 
golden brown. : Souc 

CLARA BUTT. 22”, he obmeu pink... 

DILLENBURG. 28”. Glorious salmon-orange. Baie 

FARNCOMBE SANDERS. 26”. Scarlet, with a rosy 
gloss 

FAUST. 30”. Dark satiny purple.. 

GESNERIANA LUTEA. 24”, Rich golden gallons 
IE I oon hs 4005 ha cud daee ae dae wew eases ean 


GLORIA a 32”. aaenent ae, reap 
can-Beauty red ..... : , 





DWARF IRIS 


Special offering of novelty seedlings in 
these tiny, beautiful Iris, which do not 
grow over four inches high, and bloom 
in April and May. They are perfect for 
bordering flower beds, or planting in 
the rock garden. Many will bloom again 
in the fall. Order early! We start 
shipping in late summer. A fine mixture, 
containing a wide range of colors, such 
as orange, blue, cream, purple, yellow, 
bicolors, etc. 3 for 75c—Dozen $2.60 











MAIL ORDER AT ONCE TO 


NELIS NURSERIES, INC. 


83 LAKEWOOD BLVD. 
HOLLAND, MICH. 


per 3 per doz. Name per 3 per doz. 

.40 1.35 GRENADIER. 21”. Dazzling vermillion orange...... .45 1.50 
INGLESCOMBE YELLOW. 22”. Clear golden yellow. .25 -90 

-40 1.35 KING GEO. V. 30”. phe cencwabenenie shaded 
bright rose ...... cbs he cekane ees: eee 1.35 

1.35 MADAME BUTTERFLY. 29”. Outstanding novelty, 
-40 1.35 POR, MN GP BES ino do 0600004 kcnceasenes -60 2.00 

-40 1.35 MR. VAN ZYL. 25”. Glorious dark rose, white 
border -60 1.90 

-40 1.35 ORANGE KING. 23”. — Orange-rose, inside 
50 1.65 orange-scarlet, sweet scented.. a re jeeenne, ae 1.35 

PRIDE OF HAARLEM. 27”. "Brilliant ‘Amelomn 
35 1.15 RE NOG 45k ihc tacngebaaosen ae dawobeaakad 35 1.25 
25 90 SIR HARRY. 26”. Beautiful lavender-pink.......... 45 1.60 
40 1.35 W. J. SANGER. 30”. New tall white.............. 60 2.00 
WM. COPELAND. 2€. Bright ofelet... ..cccoccsscees 25 .85 

35 1.15 YELLOW EMPEROR. 26”. Brilliant golden yellow, 
50 1.65 Sais cs andeeneendessudneeaeneers -90 3.00 


YELLOW PERFECTION. 26”. Olive yellow, with 


35 1.10 SINE ic nh 4450sa oe ae eine ieee ota ee -40 1.20 


— 2%. Pure white, with black 


50 1.65 ME na dos odddcaaen phueeseds ibe cksaake un casse~ Oe 1.70 


Cc (@) LC “4 | cS U MA S Order now for Summer delivery—No orders 


mailed out after September 10th 
Enjoy this most unusual plant, and have it bloom on your window sill or 
mantel, without any soil or water. Bulbs must be planted in the garden 
shortly after blooming, in order to preserve them, and the same unusual 
flowering may be repeated the next year, and each succeeding year, as long 


as the bulbs are planted outdoors after the blooming period. 


Name Each  per3 per doz. 
AUTUMNALE ALBUM. Pure white Colchicum................  .25 -70 2.50 


AUTUMN QUEEN. Dark lilac, prolific and early, After years 
of careful observance we find this variety is “rine and 


highly recommended by us as one of the best. fama sae 1.45 5.50 
DEANDELS. Outstanding light purple flowers of ies size. 50 1.35 5.00 
LILAC WONDER. Extra large flowers of clearest mauve. The 

largest number of flowers of any of this new type.......... -60 1.65 6.00 
PREMIER. Large, soft violet, early, very free bloomer. ' -50 1.35 5.00 


VIOLET QUEEN. Large lilac-violet, extra. We find that rn is 
also a particularly ore variety, and one which we 
highly recommend. onesie ‘ebaehaeokaeos, Cae 1.65 6.00 


MIXED COLORS. Lovely mixture dia all CIES si vscdemnbabion 1.25 4.75 
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SPECIAL STASSEN OFFERS 





ALL 
OFFERS 
POST 
PAID 


Special Collection of Choicest 
Varieties of Stassen TULIPS 


10 BULBS each of I0 magnificent DARWIN 100 


TULIPS in NAMED VARIETIES, all long for 
stemmed, blooming at the same time. $6 50 
s 


10 BARONNE de la TON- 10 eee HAROLD Ruby- 
NAYE Carmine Rose. Red 

10 CLARA BUTT Salmon 10 PRINCESS _ ELIZA- 
Pink. BETH Bright Pink. 

10 FARNCOMBE SAND- 10 | sa SULTAN Maroon- 
ERS Bright Scarlet. Blac 

10 HI — Purple- 10 WitLIAM COPLAND 
Vio Lavender. 

10 ING ‘tescomBe YEL- 10 ZWANENBURG Pure 
LOW Pure Yellow. White. 

Bulbs in above offer 


se ——4! packed and 
labeled 100 for $6.50 


GOLDEN TRUMPET DAFFODILS 


Very free-flowering, large yellow trumpets, 100 
recommended for borders or as edgings for 


er for naturalizing. $4.00 
MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


(Virginia Blue Bells) 
Beautiful hardy perennial, grows | to '/2 feet high, 
bearing soft porcelain blue flowers. 


12 for $1.70 @ 25 for $3.25 


SPECIAL COLLECTION 


6 MERTENSIA VIRGINICA qi]. 36 for 
30 GOLDEN TRUMPET 
DAFFODILS $2.05 


A most delightful effect of blue and gold 
bloom is afforded by interplanting above. 














GIANT FALL FLOWERING CROCUS 


Order now—plant in Aug. or early Sept. for bloom 
this fall. Very hardy. Also bloom without soil or 
water, 


—e Many rosy-purple flowers from each 


5 for $1.00 $3.50 per dozen 


LUTEA—Large Yellow blossoms make gay showing. 
3 for 75¢ @ $2.50 per dozen 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOG 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS, Inc. 


Dept. 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 
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FOR FALL PLANTING 
RICHARDS GARDENS 
OFFERS YOU 


THE WORLD'S HIGHEST RATED 


PEONIES 


AT RICHARDS’ MONEY SAVING PRICES 


From our list of Peonies we have selected 26 of the best, all rating 
9.0 or better, as listed below: 

These are unquestionably the aristocrats of the Peony world. Aili 
grown from one, two and three year old stock; the finest roots money 
can buy. 


ALICE HARDING 

A. M. SLOCUM 
BARONESS SCHROEDER 
FESTIVA MAXIMA 
ROSE SHAYLOR 
GEORGIANA SHAYLOR 
KELWAY'S GLORIOUS PRESIDENT WILSON 

LADY ALEXANDER DUFF SARAH BERNHARDT 

JUNE DAY : SOLANCE 

LONGFELLOW SOUVENIR DE LOUIS BIGOT 
MABEL L. FRANKLIN THERESE 

HAZEL KINNEY TOURANGELLE 

MARY W. SHAYLOR WALTER FAXON 


MONS. JULES ELIE 

MRS. C. S. MINOT 

MRS. EDWARD HARDING 
MYRTLE GENTRY 

NINA SECOR 

PHILIPPE RIVOIRE 








SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER ONE 


One of each of the 26 supreme peonies described; all strong 3 to 5 
divisions. A real $25.45 value, postpaid to 8 00 
your door at Richards’ Low Price of only...... eccccccce e 











SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER TWO 
Your choice of any 12 peonies from this list of the World's Outstand- 
> Fanny :meberssseeansamaae cocccccccccccccccce $1 0.00 














SPECIAL PEONY OFFER NUMBER THREE 


Your choice of any five of the superb peonies 
postpaid for Ma cucixe Ce veateL kc ananediaakeon eccce .. $5.00 








SPECIAL ONE-DOLLAR PEONY OFFER 


One Sarah Bernhardt, rose pink; one Mary Brand, dark brilliant crim- 
son; one Mrs. Edw. Harding, white and gold—three $1 00 
wonderful peonies postpaid for only............eeseeee coe ° 














SPECIAL: 5 MIXED PEONIES $1.00 


We will select 5 peonies, our choice, in balanced colors for only one 
dollar. These will not be labelled but will all be good varieties, 3 to 
5 eye divisions. Just the bargain you've been looking for to plant a 
large bed‘or for a peony hedge. 





SS 


FREE PEONIES 


With each order for OFFER NO. 1 at $/8 we will include FREE 1 
Felix Crousse, rated 8.4 bright red, midseason, double; and 1 Mary 
Brand rated 8.7, dark crimson with bright sheen, midseason, double. 

With each order for OFFER NO. 2 received we will include FREE 1 
Mary Brand as described above. 

With each order for OFFER NO. 3 received we will include FREE 1 
Felix Crousse as described above. 











———S==> 
ORDER NOW, DIRECT FROM THIS AD— 


ALL ORDERS SHIPPED PREPAID - - 
—SAFE DELIVERY GUARANTEED— 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


Box 843 PLAINWELL, MICH. 


















GOOD NEWS 
FOR ROSE LOVERS 


who act promptly 


Everybody knows that good rose 
plants are scarce—that many rose 
lovers who delayed ordering last Spring 
were unable to get the roses desired— 
that the future supply of quality roses 
for this Fall and next Spring will doubt- 
less be 40% short of meeting the 
demand. 


Yet those who act promptly—who order 
now all the STAR ROSES they can 
plant this FALL, or get their Spring 
orders off in January—are assured of 


= if full delivery of TOP-QUALITY 2-yr. 
% GOOD NEWS, H.T. FIELD-GROWN plants. 


Plant Patent No. 426, illus Do not delay. Send coupon TODAY 
trated on the front cover for the 


of our 1943 FALL GUIDE, 

has pa 4 enthu- 

Siasti i 

than any other recent in. FREE 1943 STAR GUIDE 
troduction, Buds of deep 
coppery-pink, opening to 
great 60-petaled, coppery- 
Shell pink a onan — assure yourself of more and better 
Rich tea fragrance; strong roses in 1944. This new Star Guide in- 
grower; A pomcee s oe '" cludes next year's outstanding roses, like 
Bloom. Sa in LOWELL THOMAS, 1943 All America 
3 for $3.75. Check Offer Rose Selection; other A.A.R.S. roses like 
#2 on coupon, GRANDE DUCHESSE CHARLOTTE, 
CALIFORNIA, MME. CHIANG. KAI- 
SHEK; and FRED EDMUNDS, GOOD NEWS, and that startling 
novelty floribunda, FANTASTIQUE. Shows the most dependable 
former introductions in full color. An invaluable guide—write for 
your copy today. 


DISTINCTIVE STAR ROSES § 
HALF-PRICE OFFER 


to better roses for Fall Planting 





x POINSETTIA, H.T. 4 FAIENCE, H.T. 


True Poinsettia scarlet in color. 50-petaled blooms of peach- 
Long buds, opening to large pink and rich yellow gloriously 
brilliant blooms, on erect, sturdy blended, with a light brushing 


plants. Regularly $1 each. of carmine. Regularly $! each. 


Check Offer #3 on coupon—send only $1 for BOTH these excep- 
tional varieties, noted for free blooming. All Star Roses are GUAR- 
ANTEED TO BLOOM. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for over 45 Years 


Robt. Pyle, President West Grove 407, Pa. 














THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 407, Pa. 
(] Please send, FREE, your STAR IDE for FALL 1943. 


Please send POSTPAID the offers che below. | enclose $........ 
to cover cost, — 


[) OFFER #2. GOOD NEWS, $1.50 each; 3 for $3.75. 


C) OFFER #3. 2 regular enesdoliar ROSES for $1. 

Your Name .......... > paeacc os Sabah eae peeeie 
~ 

ING) vixidcciuane ees a seen dy nie es our nah bare ae ene es 


_ eer oo DE. oo cnaeeans 
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Eremurus 
Each 85¢ 
12 for $8.50 








Shelford's 


Eremurus 
Generally gaa as Fox 
e ail bi il ies. B loom 


stalks 3 feet long, stud- 
ded with feathery florets 
in wide range of deli- 
cate pastel shades, If 
you seek alike the un- 


usual having striking 
beauty, here it is. 
Lillium 
Centifolium 
Hybrids 
This glorified Regal 


Lily is delightfully frag- 
rant aon d_ superbly 
showy, with immense 
white trumpets on 6 to 


8 foot stems. External 
coloring varies from 
emerald green through 


tints of pink to brown- 
ish purple. Hardy. Sim- 
ple of culture. Flower 
Tele and August after 
the Regales have passed. 
Delivery October. Sup- 
ply decidedly limited. 
Top size strong Flower- 
ing Bulbs 
Each 75¢ 
$7.50 


6-7 in. 
Dozen 


Planting- 


WAYSIDE S JUBILEE DAFFODIL MIXTURE 


—Composed of Collector's Items— 


Nothing like it can be purchased any- 
where else in this country. Composed 
ot over 200 choice collector’s varieties 
we cannot continue to grow because of 
present conditions. Also contains all our 


color and form to please the most critical 

Daffodil fan. Such a mixture cannot 

be offered again for many, many years. 

Better tell us at once how many bulbs 
Varieties in to reserve for you. Top size bulbs only. 

50—$7.00 100—$12.50 1000—$110.00 

(250 or more may be had at the 1000 rate) 


tested unnamed seedlings. 


25—$4.00 


Havemeyer Hybrid Lilies 
Magnificent blooms ranging in 
color from straw yellow thru 
amber to soft coppery oranges. 
Sensational. 


Golden Lion Iris 
The only ruffle petaled Iris. 
Its orchid-like flowers are 
gleaming gold. Equally fine 
for garden or cutting. Most 
popular one we ever offered. 





Golden Lion Iris 
12 bulbs for $1.50 
100 for $10.00 


Havemeyer Hybrid Lily 
Each 75¢ 12 for $7.50 


New Autumn Planting Catalog 


It’s fille d with the best there is for and Mock Oranges. True to life colors. 
Autumn Planting in Roses, Bulbs and Ample cultural instructions. Send 15c 
extra choice Lilies. Also new Lilacs with your request (coins or stamps) to 


cover postage and cost of handling. 





70 Mentor Avenue 


SS EEE el Ne 


Mentor, Chio 


Trade Mark 
Reg. U.S.A. 




















A joy and help in 
durable. 301/,” 
deep. 


long; 
Capacity 






Oia 
STRAWBERRY 
PREANTS.~ 


MASTODON. The 
variety. 
from summer to late fall. 


$2. per dozen, 


} ROLL-A-WAY CART—Handy 


wood cart for carting soil, 


3 cn. 


Fruit is very 


Surburban 
White 
Stamford, Conn. 


AUGUST, 1943 





all-purpose 
refuse, etc. 


any garden. Very 

20” wide; 121/2” 
ft., $8.50 

POT GROWN 


2 Fine Berries 


Plant now and 
will give good 
yield next Spring. 
RED STAR. The 
best June-bearing 
variety. Large, 
solid berry. Heavy 
producer. 


best everbearing 
large. Produces 


$10 per 100, $80 per 1000 


Stores: 
Plains, N. Y. 


132-138 Church St. 


Have Delicious 


Jimely Suggestions for Uictory oe 


DEHYDRATE YOUR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The Simplest—Easiest—Least Expensive Method of 
Food Preservation 


WATER 
WAND 


DENERS 


por GAR 
cae on HLOWERS 


Th 


aa Connects to 


ose an 

reaches base of 
plants where 
the steady flow 
sinks deep in- 
to soil. 52” 
handle permits 
watering hard- 
to - reach 
plants, with- 
4” out trampling. 
Rust - resistant, 


$3. 





FALL LAWN SEEDING !S BEST 


August to October 15 
_ So 


Vitamin-Rich Fruits and Vegetables 
All Winter With No Ration Points 


A simple home Dehydrator that takes only the 
heat from a 300 watt electric light bulb to con- 
serve your garden produce. Comes knocked down. 
Five trays, 11” x 15”, enable you to dehydrate a 
quantity at one time, thus saving time and labor. 
Also in Oven Model for use in gas, electric, oil 
or coal ovens. Fits most ovens (size 144%” wide, 





Trom 





LAWN SEED 


22 Ibs. $1.60 22 Ibs. $7.50 


11144” high, 1744” deep. 5 Ibs. $3.15 25 Ibs. $14.50 

5 tray Dehydrator illustrated, $6.95. Oven, 3 Delivery prepaid anywhere in U. S. A. 

tray model, $5.95. Complete instructions for Use one pound for a quick new lawn 

preparing food included, 10x20 ft.—half quantity for renovating 
old lawn. 


American Bulbs for American Gardens Catalog 
Sent Free on Request 


Strap ale 


New York City 8 


New! 
Helpful pamphlet on request. 


Englewood, N. J. 
Newark, N. J. 
Hempstead, L. I. 


Dept. F. 





Sea Noe, 
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artram’s Garden 


By 


HARRY STANTON TILLOTSON 


Member The Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 


OT far from the now oily and 

unsigLtly bank of the Sehuylkill 

River in the outskirts of Phila- 
delphia stands a substantial colonial dwell- 
ing whose existence has spanned more 
than two centuries. It is of particular 
interest to flower lovers for it was on 
the surrounding ground that the Quaker 
farmer, John Bartram, “the father of 
American botany,” established his famous 
garden early in the eighteenth century. 
Thereafter, in its fertile soil he cultivated 
not only many rare native species of trees 
and shrubs but also planted interesting 
and uncommon exotie plants. 

To this lovely garden came such men 
as James Logan, secretary to William 
Penn; Peter Kalm, the Swedish botanist; 
and the versatile Franklin who was a loyal 
friend and frequent visitor of the botanist. 
A “Franklin” stove given to Bartram by 
the great statesman and scientifie genius 
still to be seen in the old Bartram 
h ise. 

In his early years Bartram was much 
erested in the science of medicine and 
is probable that this interest led to a 
more detailed study of the plants from 


Wwiich the various drugs were derived. 
At any rate, soon after Bartram pur- 


chased the land at sheriff’s sale in 1727, 
he began to build with his own hands the 
iter part of the house that is to be 
sen today. “I have split rocks seventeen 
fet long and built four houses of hewn 
ie, split out of the rock with my own 
hands,” he wrote to a friend. 

oon after the purchase of the prop- 
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Bartam— 


No. 8 





William Bartram, 


of John 


the son 





erty his first wife, 
Mary, died and about 
two years later he was 
married to Ann Men- 
dinghall. Her name 
appears with his on a slab set into the 
south wall of the house. The inscription 
reads, “JOHN — ANN — BARTRAM, 
1731.”, indicating the date of the com- 
pletion of the building. 

Each autumn when his farm labors 
were less urgent, he would pack supplies 
on his horse’s back and start on his trips 
into the little known territory along the 
Susquehanna and other eastern rivers in 
search of specimens for his garden. As 
his collection grew and his travels took 
him as far south as Georgia and Florida, 
his fame and that of his beloved garden 
spread and his correspondence with Euro- 
pean scientists reached great proportions. 
Among those with whom he established 
contact were such men as _ Linnaeus, 
Gronovius and the English horticulturist, 
Peter Collinson. The latter was eventually 
selected to take care of the ever increas- 
ing demand for specimens from Bartram’s 
collection of American plants. 

Although Ann Bartram took little in- 
terest in her husband’s “impractical” 
plans, his exportations to foreign col- 
lectors, through Collinson’s aid, grew 
steadily in volume and in 1765, through 
the endorsement of Collinson and others, 
Bartram was appointed “Royal Botanist” 


with the munificent salary of fifty pounds 
a year. 
One of Bartram’s most interesting dis- 


century and three-quarters. 


This photograph was made by 


author shortly before the death of the tree 


named 
friend, 


tree which he 
honor of his 


coveries was the 
“Franklinia” in 


Benjamin Franklin. This was found 
growing on the bank of the Altamaha 


River in Georgia and planted in Bar- 
tram’s garden. No other specimen has 
been found growing wild sinee 1790 and 
all the plants of the species now under 
cultivation are descendants of Bartram’s 
original tree. The flower may be described 
as something between a Pond Lily and a 
Magnolia and _ possesses a_ delightful 
fragrance. On a recent visit to the gar- 
den in late October, I found several 
blossoms on one of the small trees that 
survive as offshoots from the original 
Franklinia, for unlike the Magnolia, it 
normally blossoms in early fall. 

Until quite recently it was extremely 
difficult to propagate this plant which is 
classified botanically as Franklinia alta- 
maha, and only a very few specimens 
were known to exist. Horticulturists, 
however, discovered a successful method 
of propagation that has placed it on the 
lists of some dealers and it is undoubt- 
edly worthy of a place in any garden. 

Bartram’s garden is now a part of the 
park system of Philadelphia but owing to 
the inroads of commercialism the once 
beautiful river bank is befouled with a 
greasy scum, while smoke from passing 
trains and the fumes of nearby manu- 


359 











The famous Lady Petre pear tree which bore fruit for more than a 


the 





The Franklinia tree (Gordonia or Franklinia 
altamaha), an offshoot in Bartram’s garden 


of the original tree found in Georgia 


facturing plants have destroyed many old 
specimens. However, thanks to the in- 
terest of the Fairmount Park Commis- 
sion, the work of the caretaker, Mr. 
George Adams, and the public-spirited 
efforts of the John Bartram Association, 
much has been :done toward the restora- 
tion of the garden to its original loveli- 
ness. To idle along its peaceful, shaded 
paths among the plants that Bartram 
loved so well, is to avail oneself of a 
welcome privilege in these uneasy days of 
war. 

Until the early years of the present 
century there stood near the center of 
the garden, towering above its companions 
to a height of nearly a hundred and fifty 
feet, a Bald Cypress planted by John 
Bartram. While returning from one of 
his southern trips he cut a cypress twig 
to use as a horsewhip. Upon reaching 
home he planted in his garden _ the 
twig which became this enormous tree. 
The great trunk, weakened by deeay, fell 
in a severe storm on May 1, 1920. At the 
base it measured seven feet in diameter. 

Among the survivors of Bartram’s 
original collection of specimens is a 
spreading Yellowwood (Cladrastis lutea) 
near the house. In the spring its lovely 
panicles of white blossoms are borne in 
abundanee. Adjoining the old seed-house 
grows the original Trumpet Creeper 
(Bignonia radicans) sent to the botanist 
from Cape Fear, North Carolina, by his 
brother William nearly two centuries ago. 
Of about the same age is a Cucumber 
Tree (Magnolia acuminata) that is still 
in a flourishing condition, 

Specimens of the Papaw (Asimina 
triloba), Yellow Buckeye  (Aeseulus 
octandra), Willow Oak (Quercus phellos), 
Mossy-eup Oak (Quereus macroecarpa), 
and the Kentucky Coffee Tree (Gym- 
nocladus dioica) are still to be found in 
the garden. This last-named tree is of 
particular interest at present as the early 
settlers in Kentucky made use of _ its 
seeds as a substitute for coffee. 

At the northeast corner of the house is 
a Syrian Jujube, a small tree planted by 
Bartram in 1735. Late in June its 
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fragrant white flowers appear and are 
followed by the small plum-like fruits 
that were formerly much valued for the 
manufacture of a confection called 
“jujube paste.” The tree overhangs a 
watering trough cut from the native rock. 

Probably the most famous of Bartram’s 
trees was the Lady Petre pear. Until a 
few years ago this tree stood at the south- 
“ast corner of the house and was grown 
from a seed or as a seedling sent to 
Bartram by Lady Petre of England. It 
bore its first fruit in 1763, whereupon the 
botanist wrote to his friend, Collinson, 
“The pear raised from her seed, hath 
borne a number of the finest relished 
fruit. I think a better is not in the 
world.” This venerable tree continued to 
bear fruit for about one hundred and 
seventy-five years. Shortly before its 
demise a few years ago, it was my 
privilege to sample its product. To my 
taste its flavor was excellent and it seems 
strange that such a desirable variety 
never came into commerce. 

Old Boxwoods abound in the garden. 
A number of these were sent to Bartram 
from Turkey by the Earl of Bute. One 
of them has a trunk cireumference of 
nearly three feet and is, perhaps, the 
largest of its genus on this continent. 
The Silverbell Tree (Halesia tetraptera) 
seems to have been a favorite of Bartram 
and several fine specimens are to be 
found in the garden. 

On the river bank is Bartram’s unique 
cider press cut from a large boulder. By 
means of a pole and pivot a heavy stone 
wheel operated by horse power crushed 
the apples, the juice of which flowed 
through an opening in the track to a hol- 
low in the lower part of the rock. Nearby 
is the grave of Harvey, one of Bartram’s 
favorite slaves. 

Though born and reared in the Quaker 
faith, Bartram, early in his life expressed 
certain sentiments that conflicted with the 
accepted views of the Society of Friends 
and was called before the Darby meeting 
of that sect on a charge of heresy. But he 
steadfastly held to his views and over the 
door of his greenhouse—long since de- 





moushned—he inscribed these words: 

“Slave to no seet, who takes no private 
road, 

But looks through Nature up to Nature’s 
God.” 


When the British troops entered Phila- 
delphia after the Battle of the Brandy 
wine, Bartram expressed a fear that his 
beloved garden might be harmed by the 
invaders. It, however, was not molested 
but in 1777, not long after this historic 
event, John Bartram died in the old 
house. 

Fortunately his son, William, who 
was not only a botanist but an accom- 
plished artist as well, carried on the work 
and made many valuable additions to the 
specimens in the garden. William also 
attained renown for his life work and his 
“Travels” contain much interesting ma- 
terial for the botanist and the gardener. 





Coffee From Kentucky 


NE of our readers asks for informa- 

tion regarding the Kentucky Coffee 
Tree (Gymnocladus dioica) reputed to be 
a fair substitute for coffee. The tree is 
not distinguished for color, fragrance or 
conspicuous flowers and references to it 
are comparatively rare in the usual books 
on wild plants. It is a native of the 
Midwest extending from Minnesota and 
Nebraska to Oklahoma and Tennessee. It 
is found sparingly in western Pennsyl- 
vania and New York and becomes more 
abundant as one goes westward. 

At maturity the tree is a tall specimen 
and bears heavy curved pods six inches 
or more long and about two inches wide, 
which contain several hard seeds about as 
large as marbles. These were often 
roasted and ground by the pioneers to 
make a kind of coffee for use when the 
supply of real coffee was exhausted. The 
botanist Nuttall, however, reported that 
the beverage was “greatly inferior to 
eichorum (chicory).” Probably it was 
similar to the substitute coffees now made 
from various grains.—From the Ameri- 
can Botanist. 





Bartram’s cider press cut in a native boulder near the river bank. A heavy stone wheel was 
operated by horse power around a circular track and the juice of the crushed fruit flowed 


into a lower receptacle. The track is easily distinguishable 
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Annual 


Fall Planting 


Section 


- most parts of the country, so- 
ealled fall planting begins in 
summer and continues until the 
ground is frozen. During these many 
weeks of ideal planting weather, in- 
numerable hardy garden flowers like 
Oriental Poppies, Iris, Daylilies, and 
Peonies, as well as hardy bulbs, 
Roses, perennial vegetables, fruits, 
shrubs, trees, evergreens and even 
seeds may be planted to the advan- 
tage of both the gardener and the 
plant. Timely practical articles have 
been planned for this month and 
the months to come for the benefit of 
ill readers seeking expert advice, not 
only on the culture of these plants 
but also the selection of the best 
varieties which have stood the test 
of time. A brief list of these arti- 
cles follows: 


August... 
Blue Ribbon Daffodils by Robert 
C. Moncure. 
Current Impressions of Good 
Iris by F. W. Cassebeer. 
Rating the New Oriental Pop- 
pies by Karl K. Lorenz. 


September .. . 
Permanent Perennials by Eliza- 
beth Lawrence. 
Collecting Trilliums by W. A. 
Smith. 
Tulip Time In Your Garden by 
John L. Russell. 
Your Guide to Good Peonies by 
George W. Peyton. 
Yetober . . 
Looking Both Ways in the Gar- 
den by J. Horace MeFarland. 
Lilaes—Glory of the Spring by 
Eleanor St. George. 
Fall Planting in the Fruit Gar- 
den by George L. Slate. 
Seeds to Sow in Late Fall by 
Rex. D. Pearce. 










LANT fifteen to twenty good vari- 
Pats of Daffodils—even a dozen kinds 

—and you can enjoy six weeks to 
two months of the finest spring flowers 
you have ever grown. 

Daffodils need not be neglected during 
war-time, because they are admirably 
suited for planting in Victory Gardens 
as well as peace-time flower borders and 
gardens. If properly set out, they ean 
withstand partial neglect for one or two 
years, provided weeds are pulled. They 
can even endure one season of weeds if 
time is not found to tidy that portion of 
the garden. 

To save space and to make eultivation 
easy, one may plant the bulbs in rows in 
or along the edge of the vegetable garden, 
allowing no less than 15 inches between 
rows. The space between rows ean be 
spaded and utilized for vegetables just 
as soon as the blooming season is defi- 
nitely past. In any event, the foliage 
turns yellow and dries by late June or 
early July and ean be discarded. This 
method serves a dual purpose because 
the fertilizer provided for the vegetables 
between the rows will also benefit the 


The late-flowering, Narcissus. Alcida, is one 
of Robert Moncure’s favorites. It has white 
perianth and yellow cup edged orange 





Plant This Fall 
For '44 


@ White and primrose 
colored Tunis deserves 
a place in Victory 
Gardens 


Sfodils 


By ROBERT C. MONCURE, (Va.) 


Daffodils. Neither vegetables nor Daffo- 
dils will suffer from this treatment and 
the Daffodils will be kept free from 
weeds and grass. 

Daffodil bulbs should be planted from 
late July until early October. If planted 
later, the flowers will often be misshapen 
and the stems short the first season. The 
flower for the next season’s bloom begins 
to form soon after the flowering season 
is past and, therefore, I find it advisable 
in ordinary times to give my plantings a 
heavy application of a well balanced com- 
mercial fertilizer at this time. If neces- 
sary, water after cultivating in the fer- 
tilizer. In peace times, I give them 
another application of fertilizer in the 
early fall-or when planted, making sure 
in the latter case that the fertilizer does 
not come in direct contact with the bulb 
but is thoroughly mixed with the soil and 
placed beneath the bulbs at a distance of 
about an inch where the roots may reach 
out and feed upon it. However, failure 
to apply these fertilizers will not mate- 
rially injure the bulbs, although the in- 
erease in bulbs and the profusion of 
bloom may not be quite as good the 





Photos courtesy Oregon Bulb Farms 
Of the white trumpet varieties, Beersheba, 
stands near the top of the list. The flower is 
beautifully proportioned and is of large size 














Plant. This Fall: 
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Photo by J. Horace McFarland 


Cluster-flowered Laurens Koster is an inexpensive and reliable Poetaz variety 
which blooms profusely in the garden and is also recommended for forcing into 
bloom in pots indoors during the winter 


second year as it would have been had 
the fertilizer been applied. 

Among some of the more. brightly col- 
ored varieties, like those in rich orange 
and scarlet, the first year’s blossoms are 
not always the best basis for judging the 
permanence of that color under hot 
weather and dry summers, especially if 
the bulbs were grown under th: cool con- 
ditions of the Pacific Northwest or in 
Great Britain. However, in reeommend- 
ing varieties for general garden use I 
have taken that factor into consideration 
and have recommended varieties which in 
my garden: and other gardens have proved 
successful under a wide variety of weather 
conditions year after year. These I con- 
sider genuine “blue ribbon” varieties. 

Daffodils or Narecissi (to use the bota- 
nical name) should be planted in well 
spaded ground or in heavy sod by lift- 
ing the sod and planting them in a little 
pocket of loosened soil and replacing the 
sod. This latter method of naturalizing 
does not produce the best blossoms nor 
are all varieties suitable for such plant- 
ing, but where fairly large quantities 
are so planted the effect is very beautiful. 
There is, however, this disadvantage, that 
the grass cannot be eut until the foliage 
has matured. If the foliage is eut the 
bulbs will deteriorate or fail to inerease. 

Bulbs should be planted at a depth of 
from 3 to 4 inches from the top of 
the bulb. Planting at a shallow depth 
usually causes more rapid increase in the 
number of bulbs but in heavy and dry 
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clay soils the soil temperature may be 
high in summer and adversely affect the 
bulbs, especially if there is a hardpan 
underlying a shallow top soil. 

In no ease should Daffodils be planted 
in dense shade, although they may be 
planted in light shade such as under apple 
trees. Under no cireumstances should 
they be planted under Pines and other 
conifers. The bulbs will greatly benefit 
from being planted in a pocket of sand 
and compost, especially if the soil is 
heavy clay. 

There are many hundreds of varieties 
of Daffodils from which to choose. Some 
are only for the specialist and fancier, 
others are still too expensive or scarce. 
Yet there are scores of varieties available 
at very reasonable prices within the reach 
of all gardeners. 

Among the earliest Daffodils to bloom 
are the dainty yellow Cyclamineus hy- 
brids, February Gold and March Sun- 
shine. I have had both of them in bloom 
in February in a mild winter, and they 
“an always be depended upon year after 
year. 

Most persons commonly think of Daffo- 
dils (or as some florists misname them, 
Jonquils) as being only the yellow trum- 
pet varieties, such as King Alfred and 
Emperor, and while the former is still 
widely planted as a foreing flower it is 
sometimes rather temperamental, espe- 
cially on heavy soils. In facet, all the 
yellow trumpets prefer being dug at 
least once every two years, whereas other 





Lady Diana Manners, a Barrii variety, is 
one of those admired for the deep red edge 
of its ruffled orange cup. Perianth is white 


varieties can remain down for four years 
In my own garden I have found Godol- 
phin, Aerolite, Youth, Brimstone,. Alas- 
nam, Tresserve and Dawson City reli- 
able bloomers year after year. Among 
the white trumpets, Beersheba, Mrs. E 
H. Krelage, Corinth, Epicure, Roxane 
and White Emperor are uniformly good 
year after year. 

One of the outstanding inexpensive yel 
low and bicolor Incomparabilis varieties 
is Yellow Poppy, a flower which remains 
in bloom longer than any other variety, 
blooms profusely every year and under 
varying weather conditions, John Evelyn, 
Aleeste, Dick Wellband, Havelock, Car!- 
ton, Copper Bowl, Bernardino and Red 
Abbot are good varieties of this class. 
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One of my favorite flowers is the late : 5) « » 
blooming Barii, Alecida, white, yellow and Fd h Fi T 4 
orange. Others are Fleur, Lady Diana 1 OV S OVECAS. OV 

Manners, Early Surprise, superb St. Eg- 

win and Red Sea, and lastly Expectation 
and Firetail. 

The Leedsiis fall into two classes: the 
large trumpet type and short cup type. 
The first mentioned type includes Tunis, 
Gertie Millar, Mitylene, Silver Star and 
Niphetos, mostly mid-season sturdy va- 
rieties of lasting quality and varying 
from cream to pure white. The second 
type is more dainty and includes the late 
blooming Hera, old fashioned and dain- 
tily scented White Lady, Mystic, Fairy 
Cirele and Nelly. 

The dainty white triandrus hybrids are 
special favorites of mine but among 
my choicest are Thalia, often with three 
or four blossoms to the stem, superb 
Snowbird, Niveth, Harvest Moon and 
Pearly Queen. They are principally mid- 
season blossoms. 

Doubles vary in quality from year to 
year, especially in heavy elay soil, but 





ICTORY Gardens are _ flourishing 

throughout the entire country. There 

is no sign of lagging in interest in 
spite of earlier predictions of some authori- 
ties to the contrary. Those gardeners who 
are canning or storing their surplus produce 
will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
part of their food requirements for next 
winter are secure against the failures of 
transportation and the limitations of ration- 
ing. Some gardens have produced gluts of 
beans and tomatoes but little else that could 
be canned or stored. 

The Victory Garden of next year must be 
better planned and larger, too, if the in- 
creased quotas for vegetable crops for 1944, 
now proposed by the government, are to be met. To help produce this food is 
the responsibility of every home gardener, so that more land—extra vacant 





the varieties Cheerfulness and Daphne are land—must be cultivated next year. This fall is the best time to prepare that 
uniformly good each year, but Dahpne land. The growing of garden flowers continues to be the foremost all-year 
requires planting in sand and moderate hobby or diversion of most readers. This is entirely justifiable even under war- 
moisture to insure best quality blooms. time conditions. Permanent plants, best planted in the fall, are of special 


Both varieties have been mistaken for 
small Gardenias. The true Queen Anne 
double Jonquil, which is very rare in this 


interest, and they’re being given particular attention in this issue and those 
to come. Supplies of plants will be short in 1944, however. There will not be 
country, has now been found to exist in enough good Rose bushes to go around. Many kinds of perennials may be 
large quantities in one old plantation hard to get. All fruits were in great 

in South Carolina, having been brought demand this year. The wise gardener "\ 

over from Scotland a hundred years or will order early and plant as much as Q Donexa.. 
more ago. It requires light sandy soil possible this fall. . 

to give best results, and early planting. 
It is a beautiful, fragrant and long last- 
ing little yellow flower. 

The true Jonquilla hybrids are yellow more moisture and lighter soil for best which is naturalized in many old gardens 
and very fragrant. Some of the best blooms, except for Edwina, Actac. and in the South and which grows profusely 
varieties are Golden Sceptre, Single and MRecurvus, as do also the Poetaz varie- even where the houses have long since 
Double Campernelle, Aurelia, Trevithian ties such as Medusa, Searlet Gem and  disappeared—tor want of a better name 





and Cherie. ; Laurens Koster, Red Guard and St. called Early Virginia—and also the an- 
The Poetieus or Poet’s Narcissus are Agnes. cient Biflorus, found in similar locations, 
among the last to bloom. They require I must mention a small early trumpet last to bloom of all varieties. 


One of the most promising flowers of 
the future, when available in quantity, is 
Silver Chimes, a superb hybrid between 
the tender Paper White and Narcissus 
triandrus calathinus. In my garden in 
well drained spots it withstood last win- 
ter’s severe weather when more sturdy 
plants perished. It is late blooming 
with eight or nine cream colored blos- 
soms on a long stem, but so far has not 
proved of rapid increase in my garden, 
although I expect it will multiply rapidly 
on the Pacifie Coast and in the South. 
It is said in England to be superb for 
cool greenhouse treatment. There is also 
an American hybrid of smaller size of 
this same type named Hiawassee, which 
has withstood several below-zero winters 
in the originator’s garden in Maryland. 

I am most thankful that Daffodils 
are my principal gardening hobby dur- 
ing the war, because they require so 
little care for a busy person and give 
such a large return in enjoyment to my- 
self and friends. By supporting Ameri- 
can bulb growers we make it possible 
for them to import new varieties from 
the few remaining growers and breeders 
in Great Britain who are struggling to 
survive and to retain some stocks. A few 
dollars invested in Daffodils will reap 

Photo courtesy Oregon Bulb Farms an immeasurable harvest of real pleas- 
The new Silver Chimes, pure white with a pale primrose cup, may not be universally hardy ure and relaxation of mind and spirit. 
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Q true Iris fancier ean live through 

a flowering season without making 

sweeping revisions of his previous 
estimates of the comparative merits of 
various varieties. With each succeeding 
spring some of the old favorites are 
superseded by new originations that are 
definitely better, while other old standbys 
again prove superior simply because of 
the consistency of their performance. In 
some instances Iris that had passed com- 
paratively unnoticed for several years 
for lack of ballyhoo finally become appre- 
ciated. More often there is the realization 
that a variety which was enthusiastically 
received only a few seasons ago because 
of its unusual color is not so good after 
all, and has little or nothing to commend 
it. 

In spite of the difficulty of travel- 
ing this year it was my good fortune 
to be able to visit three beautiful gardens 
all having extensive collections of new 
Iris, namely Mrs. Louise Blake’s at Spar- 
tanburg, 8. C., Mr. Junius P. Fishburn’s, 
Roanoke, Va. and Mr. Kenneth D. 
Smith’s, Staten Island, N. Y. The wealth 
of recent varieties found there plus the 
newer Iris flowering in my own garden 
at Blauvelt, N. Y., have served to give me 
a pretty fair picture of present trends 
in breeding of tall bearded and a few 
other types of Iris. 

It is amazing to note how much im- 
provement in the tall bearded Iris can 
still be achieved from one year to an- 
other even after 20 years of intensive 
hybridizing by many workers in this 
country. The latest crop of new varie- 
ties shows as great an advance as any 
of its predecessors in the creation of new 
and interesting colorings, and the satura- 
tion point seems as far away as ever. 

In their present aims, I believe the 
work of many breeders is not without 
certain shortcomings. For instance, there 
is a preponderance of copper, bronze, 
and tawny shades in recent Iris intro- 
duetions. While they make interesting 
individual subjects, Iris of these colors 
are extremely difficult to place in a gar- 
den and in the distance they are not at 
all effective. Likewise, in their present 
zeal to produce pinks without any trace 
of purple many hybridizers have over- 
looked the fact that there are extremely 
few reliable white Iris in existence to- 
day. Most seedling patches that I have 
seen contain very few light and medium 
blue Iris. These are, perhaps, the most 
desirable of all colors and there is only 
a limited number of really good blue 
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varieties available today. Again, there 
is a wealth of fine bright yellows but prac 
tically no clear soft yellows, which are 
more agreeable for garden effect. There 
is also a definite need for clear pale and 
light colored blends to plant as foils for 
Iris of strong colors. 

Among other impressions left with me 
by the past Iris season is that the reds 
constitute about the most complete color 
class today whereas 15 years ago they 
were practically non-existent. Variegatas 
and variegata blends are becoming ever 
more plentiful, and some are very richly 
colored. Many of the new plicatas are 
extremely charming individually but the 
eolor effect is rather indefinite when 
viewed from a distance. The hybrid Iris 
of the Mohr type, notably Elmohr and 
Ormohr, are stunning subjects in a gar- 
den and add much interest to any Iris 
collection. On the other hand, the small- 
er oncobreds are distinctly connoisseurs’ 
flowers since they are none too reliable 
or hardy. It further seemed to me that 
the Siberian Iris in the many colors now 
available are truly excellent garden flow- 
ers and should be much more generally 
grown. 

In commenting on desirable varieties 
as they appear to me now, it is perhaps 
easiest to take them by color groups. 
Starting with the whites, my present 
feeling is that practically all of the re- 
cent varieties, though very beautiful, are 
erratic performers varying from year to 
year and are inclined to be tender. Two 
older varieties, the huge and not parti- 
eularly attractive GuprUN and the tall 
flaring blue-white Mount Cuovup, have 
been the only whites which have consist- 
ently performed well for me year after 
year. Of the newer ones, SNOw CarnlI- 
VAL does give promise of reliability and 
should prove a fine addition to the white 
group. It is of medium height but makes 
a good floriferous clump. When right, 
Mr. WasHINGTON has as fine a shaped 
flower as any Iris that I could name, 
and the same can be said of FRANCONIA 
and SHARKSKIN. WHITE GoppEss and 
CATHEDRAL DOME ean also be good, but 
[ have never had much luck with SNow 
KinG and MATTERHORN. SrERRA SNOW 
is about the whitest Iris I know but it 
is a very slow propagator. Easter Morn, 
delightfully fragrant and with blossoms 
poised like butterflies on the stalk, has 
great appeal but unfortunately cannot be 
grown successfully in many parts of the 
country. 

There are a number of tall bearded 





By F. W. CASSEBEER 
Editor, American Iris Society Bulletin 


varieties just off white in color which 
are worth growing. For instance, Caro 
LINE Burr, of palest chartreuse in hue; 
Icy Buur, a fleeting color reminiscent of 
glaciers; AND Tuov, white with a bluish 
beard and shadings; SNow Fiurry and 
Lapy Priscrtua, both lovely ruffled blue 
whites, the former tall and the latter an 
intermediate; and Onp PARCHMENT, a 
charming flaring Iris which opens a pale 
lavender and fades to the color of parech- 
ment paper the second day. The two 
Iris that come nearest to cream in color 
are Farry Lustre and SNOQUALMIE. Both 
are good. 

The group of white or cream Iris with 
yellow shadings or markings is rapidly 
increasing. The first of these was GoLp- 
EN TREASURE, which is still unexcelled 
for reliability and clump effect. Fair 
ELAINE is more beautiful and has finely 
formed flowers of medium size. In 
Arctic the contrast between pure white 
in its standards and falls and the bright 
yellow in the haft is very marked. Eusa 
Sass, a vigorous grower, has standards 
like lemon ice and the cream white falls 
are bordered with the same color. GOLb- 
EN FLEECE is a better flower and the 
yellow edging is much more intense. The 
latest and, perhaps, the most beautiful 
of this coloring is Moonniagut MaAponna. 
In this Iris the yellow is very pale and 
elusive. 


Photo by Kenneth D. Smith 

Fair Elaine is an excellent garden Iris. The 

standards are pale primrose, the falls golden 
yellow and the beard a bright orange 
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plenty of excellent 
bright yellows available. Among the very 
best are Spun Goup, YELLOW JEWEL, 
Futt MEASURE, GOLDEN SPIKE, GAYOSO, 
Late Sun, Por O’Gotp, and GOLDEN 
Eacue. One of the newest, OLA Kata, is 
perhaps also the clearest. It has a fine 
flaring flower and I am eager to see 
a clump of it. For the beginner I know 
of no better yellow than GoLDEN MaJEs- 
ty. Slightly on the orange side, and not 
as new or perfect in color as some of 
the others, nevertheless, it is a paragon 
of consistency and makes a_ wonderful 
garden clump with a very long season 
of bloom. Fort Knox has an exquisite 
soft yellow color but does not seem able 
to be grown successfully except in South- 
ern California. Drap bd’Or is the only 
other Iris I know of in the clear soft 
yellow shade but it is rather small and 
none too good in form. Euua CALuis, 
a new yellow bi-color with falls much 
deeper than the standards and a touch of 
orange about it, has trenrendous earry- 
ing power and should prove very pop- 
ular. The bronzy yellow blends, For- 
TUNE and DUNKERQUE, are well worth 
having; likewise the bold flaring yellow- 
ish tan, Buckskin. The medium-sized 
orangy yellow PRINCE OF ORANGE is a 
great improvement over NARANJA. 

In the orangy copper tones we have 
two very bright Iris, RapianT and ORANGE 
Gutow. The latter is more of a self, 
larger, and a better finished Iris that has 
a definite glowing quality both in sun- 
light and on cloudy days. Strarpom has 
a softer orangy apricot tone, and the 
low-growing WAKARUSA is very gay with 
much red in its make-up. Also in this 


There are now 


general color class, but rosier, is the 
lovely Copper Rose and the colorful 
Fiona CAMPBELL, TANAGAR is similar 


but with a flush of purple. Closely re- 
lated is the attractive ANNA Gace. Mary 
VERNON is a brownish blended variegata 
of fine flaring form. Still fine, especially 
in the late afternoon sunshine, is Sonny 
Boy, a bronzy reddish variegata blend. 

Not so long ago the color “red” was a 
rarity among bearded Iris. Today this 
comprises one of the largest and most 
perfected of the color groups. There is 
often the tendency to plant too many 
Iris of red tones in the garden but this 
is not advisable since they are seldom 
effective when viewed at a distance. How- 
ever, many of the reds are stunning in 
the early morning and late afternoon 
when the slanting rays of the sun strike 
their blossoms. To my mind the most 
majestic of all the reds is Rep Vator, 
even though it is slightly on the purple 
side. Repwarp probably comes nearest 
to a true spectrum red whereas the new 
FLAMELY, Rep GLEAM, and Epwarp Lap- 
HAM have more yellow in their make-up. 
Action Front is a brick red and StTainep 
GLASS is distinetly brownish. Of the old- 
er reds, GARDEN Maaic is still outstand- 
ing and I would rather have it than any 
except Rep Vator. The maroon-red 
CHRISTABEL is a rampant grower, as is 
the bright bi-toned CHEERIO. JUNALUSKA, 
a red and yellow blend whose effect is 
predominately red, is still a grand variety. 








Photo by Kenneth D. Smith 


Ariane is classed as a plicata. This variety 


was originated by Cayeux in France 





The new Golden Fleece has light yellow 
petals edged with rich yellow in a most in- 
teresting manner 


Two medium-sized reds, Crimson TIDE 
and DAMERINE, have quite generally been 
overlooked because of their smaller blos- 
soms. Actually, they are very desirable 
varieties of very excellent form, branch- 
ing, and coloring, and deserve to be more 
widely distributed. 

Turning to the rose-reds and red pur- 
ples, there are such sterling Iris as THE 
Rep Douauas, Capt. WELLS, and CLARET 
VELVET. StorM KING and STARLESS 
Nigut are darker and distinctive. Lovu- 
vois, two-toned deep maroon, is still one 
of the best to come from France. For 
sheer richness of coloring the deep purple 
SABLE is still in a by itself. The 
plum purple CHARLOTTE MILLET, on the 


class 


other hand, seems eminently desirable 
despite its dullness. In the lighter red 
purple shades, PURPLE GIANT, INDIAN 


Hiuus, and Favorr are all good. THE 
BisHOP comes close to these but is slight- 
ly more blue. 

In the light blues, Great LaKkgs, last 
year’s Dykes Medal winner, is tops. Moun- 





























Mountain Sky is a uniform soft blue enhanced 


by a yellow center and ruffled petals 





color and the 


Melitza is a salmony flesh 
color is illuminated by the intense pinkish 
tangerine beard 


TAIN SKY, a newcomer, is also excellent 
though entirely different in character. 
It will be a long time before the popular 
SHINING WATERS is discarded, and few 
ean equal CasTaLia for mass planting. 
Azure SKIES is a charming ruffled and 
waved pale blue bit of fluff. There is 
still nothing to surpass Missouri in the 
medium blue shades. THE ADMIRAL is 
very clear and crisp, and Sierra BLUE 
would be one of the very best except for 
its tendency to blow over in the wind. 
The lavender-blue TISHOMINGO is unique 
in its coloring and has a very tall stalk 
with fine large flaring flowers. Brun- 
HILDE remains the best of the deep blue 
selfs. Two bright blue-purple blends, 
Deep VeLveT and West Point, should 
be in every Iris collection. Among the 
velvety bi-tones NIGHTFALL and ANNE 
NEWHARD are particularly attractive. 
Lorp DonGaN is an exceptionally clear 
violet purple bi-tone. 

Unquestionably the leading ameena still 

(Continued on page 370) 
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Photo courtesy John Siebenthaler 
Betty Ann is not large flowered, but it has an excellent 
record as a garden plant, blooming for many days 


By Kia K. Lotine 


President, American Oriental Poppy Society 


NE of the big thrills of my life eame 

one late May morning thirty years 

ago when, as I epened the summer 
kitchen door, I saw a Poppy in bloom 
unlike any I had ever seen before. Until 
then, the only Oriental Poppies I had 
known were the little red flowers growing 
in my father’s garden. But this blossom 
was entirely different, so I rushed to my 
garden ledger to learn that its name was 
Harmony. Then, turning to the old Farr 
catalogue, I found the eolor given as 
“puee”—defined as “of a dark brown or 
brownish purple color” in the dictionary. 

The thrill of that moment will never 
leave me so long as memories endure. 
What matter that by noon the sun had 
faded this Poppy to a dirty brown. Every 
year I still enjoy the morning beauty of 
freshly opened Harmony and reeover the 
thrill of that first morning. 

Since then, I have learned to know 
other varieties in this wine or mulberry 
eolored group. Harmony is difficult to 
propagate but quite enduring, once es- 
tablished. It is not an abundant bloomer. 
As a result, it has been catalogued very 
little by nurserymen. The most widely 
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distributed of these wine colored varieties 
is Henri Cayeux. Henri will produce on 
the average 56 blossom days* a year and 
be in bloom an average of 12 days a sea- 
son. Unfortunately, the petals of the 
departed flowers need to be removed. 
These wine colored varieties have no land- 
scape value of any consequence. They 
need to be planted in slight shade to de- 
lay the fading, but, cut in the early morn- 
ing for use in the house, they are ex- 
tremely beautiful blossoms. 

Within the last two years my friend 
Mr. Curtis has introduced a new variety 
named Curtis’s Giant Mulberry. This 
variety produced one blossom in my gar- 
den this year—a strong, sturdy stem, a 
tremendous flower, a lovely color. It 
took three days, however, for the blossom 
to open after the sepals dropped, so that 


* One bloom open for one day counts as one 
“blossom day.” Since most blossoms last three 
days each one accounts for an average of three 
blossom days. 


Snowflame illuminates 
the garden with its 
blossoms rim- 
med with a_ broad 
band of flame-orange 


Glow is of 


white 


Salmon 
Dutch origination and 
is colored salmon-or- 
ange. It is far superior 
to Olympia and _ has 
large blooms 
Photos courtesy 


Wayside Gardens 


the color of the petals was badly damaged 
in spots by fading long before the blos- 
som fully opened. If this proves to be 
a habit, Curtis’s Giant Mulberry can be 
enjoyed only as a cut flower. 

For eight years, acting as secretary of 
the Poppy Research Committee and 
through my association with the Amer- 
ican Oriental Poppy Society, I have made 
a statistical study of about 60 varieties 
of Oriental Poppies. During the Poppy 
season, every morning I tabulate the 
number of blossoms on a plant of each 
variety, and from these notes tabulate 
data on comparative average blooming, 
length of life, place in the season, and 
so forth. From this information, it is 
possible to make a choice between two 
varieties in the same class, 

For example, Sass Pink and Betty Ann 
probably are in the same class. Both are 
unusually lovely varieties, both have 
smaller flowers than the average but 

(Continued on page 382) 
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Ideas for August 


Cultural Tips for the Flower Garden 


By R. C. ALLEN, Cornell University 


ANSY and English Daisy seed 
should be sown as early in August 
as convenient. If a coldframe is 
available, it is an ideal place to start 
the seedlings. The soil should be thor- 
oughly pulverized and unless it is loose 
and friable, some sand and peat moss 
should be added. The may be 
broadeast or sown in 


seeds 


rows. Sowing in 
rows is preferable if more than one 
variety or color is used. It is easier 


to keep the varieties separate. 

Sow the seed thinly so that the young 
plants have plenty of room to develop 
before transplanting. Scattering the 


seeds from + to 4 inch apart is about 


right. Cover the seed $ inch deep with 
fine, loose soil. Next, lay a piece of 
moist burlap over the seed bed and 
water thoroughly through the burlap 


with a sprinkling can or fine spray on 
the hose. Watch closely to see that the 
soil does not dry out and water as neces- 
sary. As soon as the seedlings begin 
to appear, remove the burlap and con- 
tinue to water as needed. 


The lack of a eoldframe should not 
discourage one from starting plants 
from seed. Shallow boxes, or even an 


especially prepared bed in a_ protected 
part of the garden, may be used just as 
well. 

When the seedlings are large enough 
to handle, which is usually from 4 to 6 
weeks after the seed is sown, they should 
be transplanted and spaced from 4 to 
6 inches apart in a fairly rich, well pre- 
pared soil. The addition of a little well 
rotted manure or some of the commer- 
cial, dry manures is advantageous. Usu- 
ally it is best to leave the plants in <a 
eoldframe or protected bed over winter. 
They may then be transplanted to the 
place where they are to bloom in the 
very early spring. 

Propagating Pansy plants by cuttings 
is a good way to preserve ‘‘pet’’ plants. 
Cuttings can be made from the ends of 
the stems. They should be from 3 to 4 
inches long. Remove one-half of the 
foliage and any flower buds. Place in 
clean, sharp sand and shade for a few 
days. Keep well watered and when 
thoroughly rooted, plant in well prepared 
soil and handle the same as seedlings. 
Keep the young plants pinched back to 
encourage a bushy growth. 


Cutting Strawflowers. Strawflowers, 
Statice and other ‘‘everlastings’’ should 
be picked before they are too far de- 
veloped. Strawtlowers (Helichrysum) 
are ready when the buds are about 1 
inch in diameter; statice (Limonium) 
when the plants are just about in full 
bloom. Hane the harvested flowers to 
dry in loose bunches, heads down, in an 
airy place. Teasels, milkweed pods, 
eurly dock spikes, the fertile fronds of 
the Sensitive Fern and many other in- 
teresting materials may be dried in this 
way for arrangements next 
winter. 

Oriental Poppies, Bleed- 
ing Hearts and other early 
summer blooming plants 
may be moved and divided 
as soon as the foliage be- 


gins to turn yellow and 
die down. Peonies had 
best be left until a little 


later in the season. 


House plants. Cuttings 
of Geraniums, Coleus, Be- 


gonias, African Violets 
and other house plants 


should be made soon. If 
propagated early, the 
plants will be larger and 
more attractive when win- 
ter arrives. Some _ kinds 
will root easily in shallow 
water, but clean, sharp 
sand is the best general 
rooting medium. The eut- 
tings should be shaded for 
a few days and then given 
the light conditions best 
adapted to the particular 
plant. As soon as the eut- 
tings are rooted, which 
will be from 3 to 6 weeks, 
depending upon the kind, 
they should be potted in 
Spring pictures in the 
flower garden should be 
planned now. It’s time to 


start planting Daffodil 
bulbs and sowing Pansy 
seeds 


Photo by McFarland 
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small pots and shifted to suecessively 
larger sized pots as the plants develop. 


It is a good plan to take out the tip 
of tall growing varieties to encourage 


branching. 


New lawns may be planted and old 
ones renovated to give the grass a 
chance to become well established before 
cold weather. For new lawns be sure 
the soil is well prepared by ineorporat- 
ing peat moss at the rate of 1 bale for 
ach 1000 square feet of ground area. 
Also work in 30 pounds of superphosphate 
and 5 pounds of muriate of potash in 
the same area. Nitrogen should be sup- 
plied through the use of dehydrated 
manures or tankage at the rate of 25 
pounds to 1000 square feet. Make sure 
the soil is well pulverized and raked 
smooth. Sow grass evenly and 
roll. 

For the average lawn use a prepared 
lawn grass mixture or Kentucky blue 
grass; 2 to 3 pounds of seed is necessary 
for each 1000 square feet of ground area. 


seed 
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AUGUST 


in the 


Fruit Garden 


1» Leorye x Mlede 


New York State 


ASPBERRY and blackberry canes 

which have fraited should be re- 

moved and burned as soon as the 
crop is off. These canes are biennial, 
that is, they grow one year and fruit the 
following year after which they die. Their 
removal greatly improves the appearance 
of the planting and gives the remaining 
new canes more room to develop. Air 
circulation is better with the old canes 
out of the way and this may reduce in- 
jury somewhat from. fungus diseases 
which usually thrive where moisture re- 
mains long on the foliage and eanes. 
The canes come out much easier while 
the wood is green than later after the 
dead canes have dried out. 

Occasionally in situations where snow 
drifts over the canes in winter and causes 
breakage, it may be worthwhile to leave 
the old canes in place during the winter 
to provide support for the new canes. 
Long handled shears may be used for 
this work, but persons with limber backs 
will find hand shears satisfactory. At 
this time the weaker canes in crowded 
rows may be thinned out to give the re- 
maining canes more room. 

It is now time to stop cultivation in 
the raspberry and blackberry planting. 
The new canes have made most of their 
growth by this time and should be checked 
to permit the canes to mature for winter. 
Late growth which is stimulated by late 
cultivation or by heavy rains after a 
summer drought is immature by winter 
and easily injured by early freezes. Late 
growth is reduced by growing between 
the rows a competing crop which will use 
the moisture and plant nutrients that the 
brambles would use. Annual weeds are 
effective, but oats, buckwheat, barley, rye 
or similar crops may be used if one does 
not like the appearance of weeds. If the 
season is very wet it may even be worth- 
while to stimulate rapid growth of the 
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This Concord vine 
To avoid bird injury, bag grape clusters before the fruit colors 


grapes. 


cover crop by applying 4a nitrogenous 
fertilizer. The increased growth stimu- 
lated by the nitrogen will remove more 
water and plant nutrients from the soil 
than would be removed by an unfertilized 
cover crop. ‘To plant the cover crop, 
cultivate the soil, broadeast the seeds and 
rake them in. When rye is used the seeds 
should not be sown among the eanes as 
rye lives over the winter and becomes a 
weed. 


Layering raspberries. If additional 
plants of black and purple raspberries 
are needed to expand the planting or fill 
vacancies, they may be produced at home 
by tip layering. In late August or early 
September the tips of the new canes 
bend over to the ground and become 
snake-like in appearance with prac- 
tically no leaves. In this condition they 
are ready to layer. To do this plunge a 
spade into the soil, which should be 
loose and mellow, making a hole into 
which the top is inserted vertically to a 
depth of four inches. The tip should 
not be put in at an angle or it may grow 
out and fail to root. Tips which are 
bruised or broken from wind-whipping 
will not root. The tips develop roots 
during the fall months and in the spring 
are severed from the mother plant and 
set where needed. 


Strawberries. In late August or early 
September the strawberry bed should be 
fertilized unless it is growing in a fer- 
tile soil or was manured at the time the 
soil was prepared for planting. Dur- 
ing the fall months the fruit buds are 
formed which produce next year’s crop 
and an abundance of plant food should 
be available at this time. The Victory 


Garden fertilizer, 3-8-7, is the chief ma- 
terial available to the home gardener 








U. 8. D. A. photo by Ackerman 


was pruned in such a way as to yield heavy clusters of 


and it may be broadeast over the plants 
at the rate of three pounds to 100 square 
feet. This should be done when the 
foliage is dry and any material which 
adheres to the leaves should be brushed 
off promptly to prevent burning. 

Strawberry runner plants are being 
produced in large numbers now and 
these should be spaced or the surplus 
runners removed as described in this 
column for last month. 

Everbearing strawberries should be 
watered if the season is dry, applying the 
equivalent for an inch of rain once a 
week. A mulch of straw or lawn clip- 
pings will help to conserve the moisture 
and keep the berries clean. 

Strawberry beds are sometimes set in 
August using potted plants grown for 
that purpose. These plants are very ex- 
pensive in comparison with plants avail- 
able in the spring. Moreover, they are 
set so late that few runners are pro- 
duced and the plants must be set much 
closer to make efficient use of the land. 
They may be used, however, in small 
gardens where land is available now 
that was not available in the spring, and 
when cost is no object. For efficient 
production of strawberries a spring set 
bed is much to be preferred. 


Bagging grapes. Grapes should be 
bagged before the berries show any 
color to protect them from the birds. 
The thin skinned sweet varieties such 
as Ontario, Seneea, and Delaware are 
especially subject to attack and the crop 
may be lost unless protected. The more 
acid varieties are often injured too. 
The No. 2 bag is large enough for most 
varieties and the corners should be 
clipped to let rainwater run out of the 
bags. The top of the bag is gathered 
around the stem and pinned. 
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August Vegetable Garden Pointers 


By PAUL W. DEMPSEY 


Author of “Grow Your Own Vegetables” 


F you have done a good job in tend- 
ing your garden up to now, there 
will be comparatively little hard work 

to do the rest of the season. Much of 
the work will be harvesting, which is 
more fun than work, particularly if crops 
are good, 

A number of vegetables can still be 
planted in most gardens. If your first 
fall frost is to be expected after Septem- 
ber 20, you should plant a follow or suc- 
cession crop just as soon as there is room. 
When a crop has passed the eating stage, 
pull the plants, dig the ground over if 
necessary, spread some fertilizer, rake it 
in and replant. If at all possible water 
immediately and the seeds or plants will 
waste no time in getting started. 

As the days grow shorter most vege- 
tables mature faster. Extensive and most 
interesting experiments show that the 
number of hours of light have.a most 
important effect on the growth of all 
plants. For example, a common snap 
bean, such as Bountiful, can be made to 
produce pods in less than 40 days by 
adjusting the light hours it receives or, 
if desired, can be kept growing nothing 





but foliage for over 80 days. Crops 
planted now will be ready to pick in two- 
thirds the time they took when planted 
a month ago. 

Here are the main crops that can be 
planted this month and the approximate 
last day they can be planted safely in 
the latitude of New York City. Sow seeds 
of the following by: 

August 1—rutabaga. 


August 5—Chinese cabbage, bush 
beans, endive. 
August 10—turnip, kohlrabi, lettuce, 


kale, beets, chard. 
September 1—radish, spinach. 
Set plants of the following by: 
August 1—celery. 
August 5—cauliflower, broccoli. 
August 10—cabbage. 


With this long list to select from for 
follow crops, there is no excuse for hav- 
ing any unused places in your garden 
before frost hits this fall. When sowing 
seed, remember the following rules: 

1. Do not try to grow another crop 
without using more food. The 3-8-7 Vie- 
tory Garden fertilizer is good and should 





be easily obtained. Use about 1 pound 
for each 20 feet of row. 

2. Plant seed quite deep unless your 
soil is heavy and damp. 

3. Water immediately after planting. 

4. If possible use an early variety. 
It will mature quicker and usually will 
be of better quality. It will also keep 
just about as well. Personally, I seldom 
plant the standard late varieties such as, 
Danvers carrot, Detroit beet and Ballhead 
sabbage. I consider the early standard 
varieties, such as Nantes carrot, Early 
Wonder beet and Golden Acre cabbage, 
far superior in quality. 

Don’t let cucumbers and summer squash 
go to seed. Pick the vines clean of all 
usable fruit, whether you intend to use 
them or not. Be sure to look under the 
leaves every time you pick, for it is sur- 
prising how quickly the fruits grow. 

Every gardener should have a com- 
post pile made of the occasional waste 
material from the garden and yard— 
thinnings of corn, beans and other plants 
after the crops are harvested, tomato 
prunings, the larger weeds, hedge trim- 
mings, lima bean pods, carrot tops and 
the many other odds and ends of plant 
material that could just as well be saved. 
If properly made and tended the pile 
need not be unsightly. To hasten decom- 
position, for each bushel of waste mate- 
rial added to the pile also sprinkle on a 
little 3-8-7 or similar fertilizer (about a 
heaping tablespoonful) and a very little 
limestone (about a heaping teaspoonful.) 
If convenient,’ keep the pile moist and 
turn it over once or twice during the 
season. 


Keep the tomatoes growing. 


Toma- 


U. 8. D. A. photo by G. W. Ackerman 


This Victory Garden in Arkansas is yielding a wide variety of vegetables and has been planned for a succession of crops 
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toes that are being pruned will stand a 
lot of food so I suggest you ring each 
plant with a small handful of 3-8-7. Do 
not try to get it too cfose to the plant; 
the roots of a normal tomato plant are 
now over 2 foot long. Cultivate it in 
unless you haye a mulch around the 
plants, in which ease just seatter it on 
the mulch. And speaking of mulches, 
I wonder how many of you followed 
my suggestions of last month to make 
more use of this work and moisture 
saver. A mulch should prevent much 
of the trouble suffered by gardeners 
every year from ‘‘blossom end rot’’ of 
the tomato fruits. This trouble is not 
a true disease. It is merely a break- 
down of the tissues and is thus called a 
‘*nhysiological’’ disease. Fruits of any 
size or stage of matuity may be affected. 
The cells around the blossom sear (the 
place the blossom drops off) turn brown 
and the tissue becomes hard. The condi- 
tion is associated with an uneven supply 
of water. A mulch will help to equalize 
the moisture supply. Cracking of fruits 
also should be less serious with the more 
even moisture supply obtained by using 
a mulch, 


Mulch aids. Those of you who have 
used coarse materials for a muleh may 
be experiencing the same trouble I have 
—weeds and grass coming up through 
the mulch. You may be able to stop 
this by lifting up the mulch an inch or 
two with a fork and moving it 3 or 4 
inches in any direction, then dropping 
it. 

If you have used fresh grass clippings 
for a mulch you have probably found 
that they shrink at least half as they 
dry. Better put on some more, or pos- 
sibly you have already done this. 

It is not too late to make good use of 
a muleh in your garden. Get out last 
month’s FLoweR GROWER and read my 
suggestions. I know you will have bet- 
ter results with less work—who could 
want more? 


Keep after trained tomatoes. What- 
ever method of supporting tomatoes you 
are following, keep the vines under con- 
trol, at least through August. This 
means that the plants should be gone 
over carefully once a week to prune, 
train, or tie. Are your stakes, strings 
or posts strong enough? Is the load 
of vines and fruits getting too heavy? 
The weight is increasing every day right 
now. It is not too late to provide some 
extra support, and it is a lot easier to 
do it before trouble occurs. 

To spray or not to spray tomatoes 
during the picking season is a question 
T still hesitate to answer directly. The 
late blight is seldom serious, buckeye rot 
spoils the fruit about one year in eight, 
the tomato wilt diseases are uncontrol- 
lable, and spraying or dusting is a miser- 
able job anyway and the fruits are cov- 
ered with poison. These and other 
thoughts go through my mind. In addi- 
tion, it is questionable just how much 
good spraying or dusting tomatoes with 
a fungicide does anyway. Well, I still 
take my chances and still advise home 
gardeners to contro] the insects on their 
tomato plants but to forget about the 
diseases. 
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For a better garden in °44. Are you 
keeping a diary of your vegetable gar- 
den doings, or at least making a few 
notes? If you are you should have a 
better garden next year for you will 
be able to profit by the successes and 
failures of this year. Keep a record of 
varieties, dates planted and _ harvested, 
quality of crop, yields, when insects 
appeared, ete. You will be thankful 
next year and will have a good start 
toward a better garden. 


Can all you can. Just now there are 
plenty of vegetables and fruits. This 
winter and next spring the food situation 
promises to be very serious. You can 
help yourself by getting as much as 
p»ssible into jars. It is not easy to 
store fresh vegetables for any length of 
time in the average home or back yard. 
I have stored all sorts of vegetables and 
fruits under various conditions, both 
experimentally and under home condi- 
tions, for over 25 years. Each year I 
am more impressed with the fact that 
the proper place for most of us to store 
our vegetables and fruits is in jars. 


Early potatoes. Most Victory Gar- 
deners who could get the seed and had 
the room planted potatoes this year. 
These ean be used as soon as the tubers 
are large enough to make it worth while 
cooking them. You ean fish around a 
potato plant quite a lot without doing 
much harm if you are careful. I know 


how anxious some of you are to eat 
your own potatoes and I know how good 
they will taste. Quality improves as the 
vines mature so don’t be in too much of 
a hurry to eat all of them. 

Keep the potato vines growing as long 
as possible for more and better tubers. 
Blight weather—cool, damp nights—usu- 
ally comes the last of August. A pro- 
tective film of copper on the leaves is 
the only way to prevent the blight spores 
from getting a start. Once established 
on a vine the disease spreads fast, if the 
weather is at all favorable. Every week 
nearer fall, blight conditions get worse, 
which is why potatoes should be planted 
fairly early. The potato bug should be 
about through so unless aphids or leaf 
hoppers are serious, copper alone can be 
used during the remainder of the season. 
This can be in the form of Bordeaux 
spray or copper-lime dust or one of 
the neutral coppers, either spray or 
dust. Of course, if you have a supply of 
a mixed material (copper and _ insecti- 
cide) on hand, there is no reason why 
you can not use it. 

To keep the leaves covered make ap- 
plications every 7 to 12 days, depending 
on rains, Keep the leaves green as long 
as possible and keep up applications as 
long as leaves are green. It is often 
possible to get a good crop of potatoes 
early without using a fungicide (copper) 
but it seldom pays to take a chance on 
potatoes growing during blight weather. 


Current Impressions of Good Irises 
(Continued from page 365) 


is WaBasH, in spite of its legginess and 
top branching. V1IIPURI is coarse in com- 
parison with WasasH, while DorotHy 
Dietz, a good garden flower, has pale 
blue instead of white standards. 

Closely related are the so-called ne- 
glectas represented by such fine varieties 
as Amico, Mme. Maurice LassalILuy, and 
LotHario. The very new LoviseE BLAKE 


has exceptionally clear standards and 
deep velvety falls. 
Fortunately, the vogue for yellow 


ground plicatas has passed since this type 
of Iris, in my opinion, was never very 
beautiful. I think the best of them are 
BaLMuNG, RutH POLLOCK, and TIFFANY. 
On the other hand, I consider many of 
the bluish and mauve plicatas as very 
lovely, indeed. The three Cayeux varie- 
ties, FLORENTINE, ARIANE, and ATHALA, 
are good examples. of these. MINNIE 
CotguiTr has the sharpest color con- 
trast in its bright purple edging; ILse 
Louise, a finely formed flower, has all- 
over markings; and BLUE SHIMMER, the 
largest of the group, is dotted with me- 
dium blue. 

The search for a pure pink seedling 
seems to transcend all other breeding 
endeavors and many interesting varieties 
have been produced in this line of hy- 
bridizing. Most sensational, of course, 
have been the so-called “sea shell” color 
breaks which have turned up in several 
hybridizers’ gardens. Among the best 
of these light coral-pinks that I have 
seen are Loomis’ TQ-70, Fiora ZeEnor, 
and Hall’s 42-20. Menirza and Titan 
Lapy are considerably paler, while Let- 
LANI is a deeper Venetian pink but 


smaller flower than some of the others. 

Of an entirely different color from the 
above, REMEMBRANCE, one of the finest 
pinks that I know of, is slightly on the 
lilac side. AUBANEL is close to a true 
pink in bright sunshine; Copper PINK 
and Curva Mar are fine but have a good 
deal of brown at the haft; and Pink 
RuFFLes has considerable mauve in its 
eoloring. CHINA RosE is a charming 
medium-sized mauve-pink bi-tone, and 
LiGgHTHOUSE is a late flowering bold rosy 
blend. Miss Caurrornia, a large well 
formed flower, is distinctly mauve in 
color, and Mutgerry Ross is still deeper 
and brighter. The latter should make a 
very effective garden clump because of its 
large size and intense rosy mauve color- 
ing. On the blue side of mauve there is 
VioLET SYMPHONY, a reliable variety with 
large wavy blossoms. 

Some of the most attractive introduc- 
tions of the past few years can best be 
classed as blends. Foremost among the 
pink blends is the well known Prarrie 
Sunset which deserves all the publicity 
it has received. Dayspreak, CoraL MIST, 
and Hoosier SUNRISE are other pink 
blends that are topnotchers. MavsEnica 
and Lort May also come in this group 
and are on the salmon side. DuBrovnikK 
has a violet flush. The fine new buff and 
lilac blend Ipannwa and the French Ma- 
RIE-RosE Martin are excellent to plant 
with other Iris of darker or brighter 
hues. Among the medium colored blends 
some of the best are Java Sky, SuNSE” 
Tan, Maru.a, and Granp Canyon—al! 
distinctive and well worth including ir 
any collection of tall bearded Ivis. 
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Prize Winning Blooms at The 
Minneapolis and Chicago Shows 


Pick of the New Peonies 


Reported by GEORGE W. PEYTON 


Director, American Peony Society 


“queen of the show” and the best 

white bloom at the Regional Show 
of the Fifth District of the American 
Peony Society, held at Garfield Park, 
Chicago, June 12-13. This variety still 
is the most perfect Peony grown, though 
extremely temperamental. THERESE was 
selected the best light pink in this show; 
Marietta SissON won as the best me- 
dium or dark pink; a seedling exhibited 
by Lyman G. Glasscock of Elwood, IIL, 
won as the best red. A red unnamed 
Japanese, exhibited by A. L. Murawska, 
River Grove, Ill., won as the best bloom of 
this type. 

The B. H. Farr Memorial Medal for 
the best bloom in the Minneapolis Show, 
held June 21-22, and sponsored by the 
Minnesota Peony and Iris Society, went 
to a grand bloom of the white variety 
Mrs. A. M. Branp. Louis R. Fischer of 
Hastings, Minn., won a Gold Medal for 
the best 50 varieties and the James Boyd 
Memorial Medal for the most distin- 
guished entry. 

Peonies for the Court of Honor, com- 
posed of the best flowers in each type 
and color, were selected as follows: 

Double: White, Mrs. J. V. Epiunp, 
blush, SOLANGE (the most exquisitely col- 
ored); light pink, Nick SHAyYLOR, good 
everywhere; medium or dark pink, PREs- 
IDENT F. D. ROOSEVELT, not yet so well 
known as F.D.R. himself; red, CHARLES 
McKe.ulp, long a victim of an unfortun- 
ate rating. 

Japanese: ONAHAMA, an immense flow- 
er of superb form, tall and commanding, 
cerise red. 

Single: Le Jour, unsurpassed in fault- 
less shape and effective plant, white with 
red tipped carpels. 

The best hybrid was GoLpEN GLow, a 
very large and very brilliant red single 
with bright yellow tones. 


Seedling Committee awards.—An un- 
usually large number of new Peonies 
was shown at both shows, and many of 
them showed promise of being varieties 
of merit. 

At Chicago, a First Class Certificate 
was awarded Lyman G. Glasscock for a 
full double crimson hybrid not yet named. 
Certificates of Honorable Mention went 
to R. A. Napier, Blue Island, Ill., for 
BaRBARA JEAN ROHE, a white double 
tinted pink; to Howard Wigell of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, for Joun Howarp WIGELL, 
a deep rose-pink double of distinction; 
to R. H. Jones of Peru, Indiana, for Rep 
CLoup, good color, and SAGAMORE, a blush 
Japanese that looked well. 

At Minneapolis, the Society’s Gold 
Medal was awarded Hans P. Sass of 


Te Peony Le CYGNE was chosen 


Elkhorn, Nebraska, for his variety Esa 
Sass for outstanding beauty of flower 
and plant and excellence of performance 
everywhere. It is a full rose type flower 
with broad, well rounded petals, white 
tinted creamy yellow and a center deli- 
‘ately veiled in exquisite tones of pink. 
It possesses a fascinating beauty that 
few can equal. It rates 9.46. Only four 


‘others have higher ratings and the high- 


est, KeLway’s Guoriovus, is just 9.56. The 
difference is slight. 

First Class Certificates went to H. C. 
Cooper of Portland, Oregon, for a very 
beautiful salmon-pink double; to A. B. 
Franklin of Minneapolis for a big white 
double and a fine rose-pink Japanese, all 
still unnamed; and to E. H. Lins of 
Cologne, Minnesota, for Ramona Lins, 
a blush pink double whose form and 
tinting make it one of the most beautiful 
of all Peonies, and for CASABLANCA, a 
very large white double equally outstand- 
ing. 

Certificates of Honorable Mention were 
given A. B. Franklin for three unnamed 
doubles in white, pink and red, and to 
E. H. Lins for an attractive white and 
cream bomb type flower, as well as for 
his variety DoLorRopELL, which also won 
the American Home Achievement Medal 
for the best and most distinguished new 
Peony shown. It is a large rose type 
pink of exceptional purity of color. 


Hybrid Peonies. Only two or three 
hybrids were shown at Minneapolis, but 
Chieago had a number of very fine speci- 
mens. Those who are looking for Peonies 
of brilliant coloring and striking garden 
effect will do well to give their attention 
to these. Often they form plants of 
great vigor and lend an air of distinction 
and unique charm not usually found in 
other Peonies. Some of the best in red 
were BuAcK Monarcu, CRUSADER, DE- 
FENDER, FLAME, GOLDEN GLOW, ROSE 
MarigE, and in pink Dainty Lass and 
Victoria LINCOLN. 


Tree Peonies. None were shown at 
Minneapolis. The following very out- 
standing varieties were seen at Chicago: 
SILveR SalILs, exquisite beyond words; 
Buack Pirate, very dark and fine; and 
ARGOSY, CHROMATELLA, SURPRISE and 
SOUVENIR DE MAxIME Cornu in yellow. 
Where these do well no flowering shrub 
can surpass them in magnificent beauty. 


Outstanding new herbaceous Peonies. 
This article cannot be closed without some 
mention of a few very new varieties seen 
during the season. Most of them are 
modest in size, but glorious in beauty, 
flowers that appeal to the imagination 
and in whose presence we stand mute in 


admiration of their charm and allure. 
The following ten will be mentioned: 


Murawska’s Miuprep May, a_ white 
whose absolute purity is only enhanced 
by its ring of golden stamens, and Moon- 
STONE of perfect form with glowing opa- 
lescence from filtered light. 

Auten’s FLower Girt, the name of 
which ean only hint at its charm. 

Franklin’s Farry Pink, likewise aptly 
named to vision its loveliness. 

Sass’s Mount Everest, whose snowy 
whiteness is softly tinted with the ra- 
diance of a setting sun. 

Jones’s JuNE Rose, whose pleasing 
rosy pink goes far to fill a decided gap 
in our colors. 

Nicholls’ Mary E. NicHoLis, a won- 
derful tribute in white to a beloved 
mother. 

Kelsey’s MarituaA Beauty whose fame 
for blushing loveliness cannot be denied. 

Thurlow’s Rapture, whose thrilling 
beauty entrances all. 

Far bolder and more conspicuous is 
Brand’s Rep Goppgss, flashing a brilliant 
warning that the end has come. 





We Follow the Leaders 


For some months past Life, Time, 
News-Week, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Good Housekeeping, the 
American Home and other maga- 
zines have been sending subscriber 
copies through the mail, unwrapped, 
with name and address on a small 
slip on the cover. 

Now we follow this same prac- 
tice. Did you notice the change in 
the August issue of your FLOwER 
GROWER? Are you curious about it? 

First of all, among other short- 
ages there’s a scarcity of the spe- 
cial Kraft paper we’ve used for 
wrappers. It’s really important 
that ammunition and small air- 
plane parts be wrapped protec- 
tively. Secondly, fewer operations 
are necessary with this new mail- 
ing procedure. To the FLOWER 
TROWER, with its 100,000 readers, 
that’s really a boon. With our mail- 
ings bigger than ever and lebor 
searce in all printing plants and 
postal deliveries uncertain or slug- 
gish, we find here one short-cut to 
speed your issues to you. 

Through exhaustive mailing tests, 
we ascertained that the cover stock 
recently used on the FLOWER 
GROWER occasionally cracked and 
broke in mail handling, without the 
wrappers. So we’re using a better 
cover paper, a heavier coated sheet, 
to insure your FLOWER GROWER 
reaching you intact. 

Of course, that’s always our 
aim—to get you each new issue of 
the FLOWER GROWER every month in 
good condition and with all pos- 
sible speed and dispatch,—even un- 
der war-time manufacturing condi- 
tions. 

The FLOWER GROWER 
Albany N. Y. 
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Flowerfield’s 1943 Autumn Catalog is chock-full of luscious color 
illustrations of your favorite fall planting of bulbs, roots and plan 


t 


Page after page of excellent named varieties of Tulips . . . Giant 
Darwins, Breeders, Cottage and Hybrids—Flowerfield grown 
bulbs of superior quality. pa 


Flowerfield has a limited quantity of hard-to-find Crocus, Hya- 
cinths and Grape Hyacinths (Muscari). These bulbs are very 
scarce this year; however, Flowerfield has a supply which will be 
available as long as they last. It is suggested that you place your I 
order as early as possible if you want any of these early spring il] 
blooming bulbs. O 


Datfodils (Narcissus) are also prominently displayed in our cata- 
log. Have you ever tried “ naturalizing”’ daffodils and tulips? F Ey 





Plant them in a wooded section of your garden, and leave them § th 
“ there (no need to dig them up or transplant). They will bloom § tr 
DVOCUS and spread themselves, becoming more beautiful year after year. J be 
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OUTSTANDING FLOWERFIELD VALUES 


C yiental Pofrp res 


SNOWFLAME-— A sensational break in Poppies. The lower half of 
the flower is pure white; the upper half a flame-orange, creating a 
most unusual and brilliant effect. The orange band of the upper half 
of the petals varies considerably in each flower, helping to increase 
the charm of this distinctive variety. Three $1.75 ... Dozen $6.00 


x iii exocallis 


MRS. W. H. WYMAN-— A late variety, Mrs. W. H. Wyman 


comes into flower after most of the Daylilies have stopped blooming, 


‘ oO . 
prolonging the season with lovely clusters of pale yellow Lilies. Yido Tulip 


Each 45¢... Dozen $4.50 





; A truly fragrant Tulip that is 

OPHIR—Large clusters of deep yellow trumpet-shaped flowers, a ; ; 

. ae ; ; one ot Flowertield’s most 

25 or more to a stem. An American introduction which has had the ‘ki et 

erie . ; ine striking varieties. A rich or- 
distinction of receiving an Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul- & Vé 


tural Society of England. Each 50¢... Dozen $5.00 inact yellow, shading to 
brighter at the edges. Its base 


CG , is pure gold, giving the whole 
Slips ee dlls 


flower a suffused glow. Lus- 
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CITY OF HAARLEM-—Giant size. Of striking vermilion scarlet cious! the 
brilliance; dark blue base, white halo, black center. 24 inches. $1.45 per doz. 
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$1.50 a dozen 










FANTASY— Brilliant salmon-rose parrot tulip. Almost a geranium 
red. Sparkling green markings on back of ruffled and fringed petals. 
rich balls 


Large blooms on strong erect stems. 20 inches. $1.45 a dozen 
ELLEN WILLMOTT —A beautiful yellow Cottage Tulip. 
$1.35 a dozen 
BRONZE QUEEN—Globe shaped bloom on buff, tinged apri- 
cot. A dramatic accent for your garden. 30 inches. $1.35 a dozen 
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RELELD'S 
CATALOG 


lor Autumn is also an excellent time to plant our world famous Iris 
ts. J Kaempferi, known as ‘Orchids of the Garden.’’ These outstand- 
ing beauties bear blooms often exceeding 8 inches across. Their 


: range in color and texture is from the purest whites through 
pastels of pink and blue to the deepest of purple. Flowerfield 
has the largest collection of Iris Kaempferi in the world, and 

} | otters many of its own originations and collections from their 

pu sturdy stock, 


yur | Flowerfield’s Fall Catalog is complete with full listings and color 
ing | illustrations of the best quality Roses, Lilies, Hemerocallis, Giant 
~ | Oriental Poppies, single or double Peonies, exhibition quality 
Tree Peonies, and many other bulbs for shady and sunny places. 


»s? § Even though Flowerfield has turned over much of its acreage to 
em § the growing of potatoes, and other staples for the tables of war- 








%? 


om § time America, the standard of Flowerfield quality since 1874 1s pA : 
A yactnths 
r 


sar. § being scrupulously maintained in ‘Flowers for Morale. 
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OUTSTANDING FLOWERFIELD VALU 


: Kcclomeuts Gielen 


LILIUM CANDIDUM has been traditionally planted in August 


and September, for unlike other Lilies, it starts its leaf growth early 


mm 
Le a) 


in the fall, producing a rosette of leaves that protect the plant through 
the winter. Each 50¢... Dozen $5.00 





+ “g , 
Sy acmpjert 


BLUE GIANT is one of the largest Iris. The single petals measure 


(f/ ? : , 
& rd Wolle nglon nine inches across. Perfect for mass planting, a particularly enchant- 
Cc 


; ; ing color harmony is obtained when planted with Madonna Lilies. 
One of the largest and finest Each 50¢... Dozen $5.00 
of the deep yellow Trumpets, Ab oe 
MOUNTAIN GLACIER—As its name implies, this large white 


with flowers of rich golden . 
a ae ae Iris subtly tinted with delicate shades of blue suggests the beauty of 
slg 7 ok ee nae mountain ice fields. A profuse bloomer. Each 40¢... Dozen $4.00 
~ & with trumpet slightly frilled 
FCC BCC}? tes at the edges. Couldn’t be LA FAVORITE—An exceptional double flower. The delicate 


lovelier! blue-white color of the falls is faintly laced with fine purple veins, 
> finesmare Peony you can buy—bushy plants creating an effect of pure white at a distance. Its individual color 
h eve carrying 2 or 3 full lowers, 8 inches 3 for $1.75 blending is subtle beauty. Each 50¢... Dozen $5.00 
more MB. with cr -d and wrinkled petals of : ws : 

7 ee P $6.00 per doz. JOHN FRANCIS—The petals are clear lavender, flushed with 


leep S##g0ld heavily shaded to orange. Jun ’ ; ; . 
P B y = BS J - blue. Inconspicuous veins run delicately across the single falls, giv- 

minggmeavy > TOW ants. s . : 
oming@eavy, held grown plants, shipped in ing a luxurious texture to the bloom. One of the largest flowers in 


1 balls iat.) $13.50 h the Iris family. Each 65¢... Dozen $6.50 
" eac 
aq | LIGHT-IN-THE-OPAL—A Flowerfield origination. A gorgeous 
orchid-pink whose double flower measures eight inches and more 
i 


across. Ruffled at the edges, the throat is surrounded by a delicate 





blue halo. Each 75¢... Dozen $7.50 
JAMES D. MOONEY WILLIAM J. HANDS 
Park#Avenue, Flowerfield, Long Island, N. Y. Owner Genl. Manager 
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Aquilegia Eximia 


By Caru Purpy, (Calif.) 


HIS very little known and very 
distinetive Columbine was grown 
in Kurope over a hundred years 
ago and was the subject, in a publica- 
tion, of a colored picture there at that 


time. In the accompanying note it was 
stated that the seeds were from Cali- 
fornia. 

This plant is found for maybe 200 
miles north and south in the region 
north of San Francisco Bay and yet 


rarely is it seen because it only grows 
in a peculiar soil which occurs only in 
small areas. This fine plant grows in a 
soil that is always wet although at 
times it is found growing on slight ele- 


vations above grassy swamps. 

The plants are very vigorous and 
make great clumps with slightly stieky 
foliage. The bloom comes along after 
other wild Columbines are gone, well 
toward midsummer. The flowers are 
large and broad and are yellow and 


orange. So striking are they that the 


from a little distance that they were 
Lilies. The flower at first sight strikes 
one as being peculiar, and this is be- 
‘ause the inner segments are hidden 
under the large ones. 

While this fine Columbine grows wild 
in wet or boggy places, it does well in 
any good moist loam. At Lake Tahoe 
in a perfectly drained soil, largely sandy 
loam, the great plants continue in bloom 
until October and are over three feet 
high. 

I see that Robinson in his ‘‘ English 
Flower Garden’’ confuses it with A. 
formosa. 

Two years ago there came to me an- 
other very fine new Columbine. Jt was 
from seeds collected in the Aleutian 
Islands by the wife of the novelist, Stew- 
art Edward White, and will be named 
after her. It is of medium growth, say 
12 to 18 inches high, with very full 
short spurred flowers of a fine clear 
blue. I consider it the finest of the blue, 
short spurred sorts. 


Corn Earworm Control in Victory Gardens 


first time that I saw them J] thought 
[ICTORY Gardeners who grow a few 
rows of sweet corn for home use, 
often will be disappointed unless 
the corn earworm, the principal insect 


enemy of sweet corn, is controlled. The 
larve of this insect, hatehing from eggs 
usually laid on the silks, feed in the in- 
terior silk-mass and burrow toward the 
kernels. Unless the ears are protected 
by an insecticide the silk and tip keruels 
will have been eaten when the ears are 
harvested. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
these recommendations for econ- 
trolling the earworm: 

Use a simple, inexpensive white min- 
eral oil (medicinal oil) containing 0.2 
pereent of pyrethrum. It is preferable 
to buy this insecticide already mixed, in 
pint or larger containers, although the oil 
and pyrethrum may be purchased sepa- 
rately and then mixed. One pint will 
treat about 600 ears. The insecticide 
does not injure the ears, leaves no flavor 
on the kernels and in no way damages the 
corn for food. Properly applied, it will 
completely protect 75 to 90 percent of all 
ears. , 

Use an ordinary glass medicine dropper 
—one that when half full holds about 20 
drops. This amount will treat a small 
ear. Fill the dropper about three-fourths 
full for larger ears. Never use larger 
amounts. The oil, injected into the silk 
mass of each ear, penetrates quickly and 
kills worms feeding there. With hybrid 
corn, such as Golden Cross Bantam, most 


makes 


of the ears can be treated by two trips 
through the corn patch. A convenient 
way to mark the treated ears is to break 
off the tassel or mark the ears with a 
crayon. 

Apply the oil after the silks are wilted 
or when their tips begin to turn brown. 
The oil interferes with pollination if 
applied too soon, but if application is 
delayed more than 10 days after silking, 
the earworms may feed on the kernels be- 


Although fruits and vege- 
tables will get the most 
emphasis at coming Har- 
vest Shows, there should 
be adequate space de- 
voted to flowers. This bas- 
ket arrangement made by 
Mrs. A. G. Powers of West 
Hartford, Conn., won first 
prize in its class at the 
Harvest Show held during 
the Chrysanthemum Fes- 
tival last fall at Bristol 
Nurseries in Connecticut 


Little Items of Lively Interest 


fore being killed by the oil. Where the 
earworm is abundant the time employed 
in treating the ears will be well repaid 
by perfect ears for eating. 


Making and Using a Cheese- 
Cloth Duster 


PROPERLY made and __ properly 

used cheesecloth duster is cheap and 
efficient for the smail Victory Garden. A 
good duster consists of eight thicknesses 
of fine cheesecloth having a total of at 
least 3,200 openings per square inch. Two 
yards will cost from 20 to 25 cents. When 
such a duster is filled with dusting ma- 
terial and used with a short jerking ac- 
tion, the dust is applied with some force 
and leaves a thin layer on the upper 
surface and down among the leaves. There 
is also a considerable rebound of the dust 
that hits the earth, and a small part of it 
will settle on the lower surface of the 
leaves. 

On the other hand, a poorly made and 
poorly used cheesecloth duster is ineffi- 
cient and wasteful and its use may be 
injurious to the plant. 

To make a good duster buy two yards 
(72 inches) of a fine grade of cheesecloth 
having at least 20 threads per inch. It 
will come in 36-inch width folded double. 
Thus it will be 72 inches long and 18 
inches wide in double thickness. Fold 
it onee. It will then be 36 inches long 
and 18 inches wide with four thicknesses. 
Fold it again. It will then be 18 inches 
long and 18 inches wide with eight thiek- 
nesses. Lay it on the floor and pour the 
prepared dust into the center. Grasp the 
four corners, forming a sack-like eontain- 
er. Do not tie or sew it in any way. Do- 


ing so makes it hard to refill. 

Do not simply shake the duster over 
Give it a short jerk that sends 
considerable 


the plant. 


the dust down with foree. 
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READERS of this magazine have always shown a willingness to share with others 


their experiences in growing interesting plants. The problem has been, however, 
to find space-for all the letters submitted. For this reason, these two pages have 
been set aside for short reader-contributions each month and two or more pages 
will be allowed to this new department in future issues depending upon the 


response. All are invited to participate in this department. 


© EDITOR 


Monstrous Beauty 


By ED ROWAN, (Va.) 


forward to 58 perfectly developed 

flowers and buds on a single Lily 
stem, and one would not wish to, for 
while the flowers in such a case may be 
perfect, the stem is monstrous, flat and 
broadened, and out of all proportion to 
and with none of the grace of a normal 
Lily. 

The Lilium speciosum of the illustra- 
tion grew in the garden of Mrs. Robert 
Lamont in Falls Church, Virginia. It 
was shockingly beautiful in its profuse- 
ness, the lovely strawberry spotted flowers 
with their rich red stamens massed around 
the stem in the ingenious manner of 
nature in a willful quirk. The plant had 
no care that was different in any way 
from that given the several normally 
flowered Lilies growing beside it. 

Botanists call this phenomenon of the 
flattened stem and additional flowers 
“fasciation”. It is defined as a kind of 
bandaging, malformation in plants, in 
which a stem or branch becomes expanded 
into a flat, ribbon-like shape, as if several 
stems were laterally coalescent in one 
plane. This is usually accompanied by 
an excess of blooming. 

Various reasons are promoted to ex- 
plain it. Some claim an over-rich diet 
will produce it; others speak of an injury 
to the bulb when it occurs in Lilies. But 
it is in no way restricted to Lilies or 
other bulbous plants for one of the com- 
mon garden occurrences, one which has 
been developed by enterprising horticul- 
turists of another day, for the trait may 
be inherited, is the tawdry Cockscomb of 
unassuming gardens. In fact, in Cocks- 
comb (Celosia), it is the ordinary state 
of the plant. 

Having had my attention called to 
fasciation by the Speciosum Lily, I kept 
an eye out for it in other plants and was 


| isn't every season that one may look 


rewarded in two unusual incidents. <A 
friend, knowing of my _ passion for 
Primula in any of her manifest forms, 
invited me to a greenhouse last winter to 
see the several hundred Primula mala- 
coides which she had raised from seed 
she, herself, had collected from plants 
the previous season. The plants were 
at the height of their blooming and this 
display was breathtaking in mass. <A 
good white Malacoides is like snow fall- 
ing in definite, cireular tiers, light and 
airy and altogether unsubstantial in spirit. 
After a few minutes I was aware that 
the blossoms were inordinately concen- 
trated, the airy quality was missing. 
Examination of these individual plants 
revealed an overabundance of florescence 
at the top of stems that quite definitely 
showed flattening. Fully a fourth of the 
plants of this collection were fasciated. 
This characteristic could, no doubt, be 
established by careful crossing and selec- 
tion. 

This spring, an entire row of Darwin 
Tulips in my own garden—a large golden 
bronze variety—surprised me and de- 
lighted many of my friends by exhibiting 
three, four and five blossoms, good size, 
too, to the stem where there should have 
been but one. Again the stems revealed 
that strange flattening as though two or 
three or more had grown together to form 
one of strength. Mons. S. Mottet, a joy in 
ivory-white, is a variety of Tulip in which 
it is normal for three to six side shoots 
or branches to spring half way up the 
stem, each carrying its own flower, all of 
which open at the same time. This is a 
true bunch-flowering or multi-flowered 
Tulip and should not be confused with 
the phenomenon I am discussing. The 
stem of this Tulip is of normal propor- 
tion and character and exhibits none of 
the flattened characteristics of fasciation. 


Acidifying Soil for Blueberries 


NCREASING the acidity of a soil to 

a point where it will grow blueberries 
satisfactorily is a eomparatively simple 
matter if other soil conditions are suit- 
able for the production of this fruit, ae- 
cording to Prof. R. C. Collison, soils spe- 
cialist at the State Experiment Station 
at Geneva, N. Y. It is well first to know 
vour soil thoroughiy before attempting 
acidification on any extensive scale,” 
says Professor Collison. 

Studies of natural blueberry soils and 
experiments carried on by Professor Col- 
lison indicate that blueberries require a 
distinctly acid soil. Soils which are al- 
ready slightly acid, neutral, or even 





slightly alkaline can be kept at a satis- 
factory acidity level, providing they do 
not contain an appreciable carbonate re- 
serve. Soils which do contain an appre- 
ciable amount of carbonate in their sur- 
face layers or are underlain with a high 
lime subsoil at a depth of 12 to 20 inches 
cannot be kept sufficiently acic for blue- 
berries without incurring an outlay that 
would be wholly impractieal. 

Finely ground sulfur of a grade known 
as 325-mesh dusting sulfur is recom- 
mended as the cheapest and most prac- 
tical material to use to acidify soils for 
blueberry culture. The amount required 
will depend upon the type of soil and 























Fasciated stem of Rubrum Lily 


its present acidity. It will require about 
a year to bring most soils to the proper 
stage of acidity. 

A cireular on blueberry culture pub- 
lished by the Station and available upon 
request to the Station describes the re- 
quirements for successful growing of the 
fruit. 

Ajuga Keptans 
By Mrs. John X. White, (Vt.) 


Sie blue Ajuga, or Bugle, is one of 
the hardiest and loveliest ground cov- 
ers imaginable, suiting itself to shade, 
semi-shade, or full sun. It even endures 
drought and keeps on smiling. 

It increases rapidly and new plants are 
often at least a foot from their parent, 
so that one can soon have a_ goodly 
amount and yet share with the neigh 
bors. 

The pink form is not as often seen, 
however. It is a pure soft pink. So far, 
it has not sent out underground stems as 
freely as the blue, but it averages two 
inches taller and is a cloud of pink and 
green a few days before the blue begins. 
Both seem to be able to grow and thrive 
in the shade of trees and shrubbery, and 
are perfectly hardy at 30 degrees below 
zero. 


Applying Liquid Fertilizer 


F your space permits, try an old 

timer’s way of simultaneously fertiliz- 
ing and watering. Take a fair sized tin 
can, punch some holes in the bottom with 
an ice pick and place it near the plant 
in a slight depression. Put a level table- 
spoonful of complete fertilizer in the can, 
fill it with water every few days, but you 
will have to add new fertilizer every two 
or three weeks. This will also work fine 
with cucumbers, squash and melons.—The 
Germinator. 























Photo by McFarland 


More gardeners every year are discovering that tuberous Begonias may be depended upon to give 


bloom all summer in shaded spots in the garden. 


O secret has 

been made of 

the predating 
preparation of these sketches, and no 
parden is asked for somewhat of an in- 
sistence that in August things to eat are 
really the “August bloom” of the Victory 
Garden. I am the more settled in this 
conclusion as I remember days in June 
when were at their finest and 
richest, as indeed I have never seen them 
before, and when despite gas restrictions 
Breeze Hill entertained a great many 
persons who seemed to be more interested 
in the Victory Garden that grew the 
things for the table than in the Victory 
Garden that grew the things for the eye. 
The relation between the “eat” and the 
“see” idezl brings to mind a session I had 
at Cornell University several years ago 
when with a professor of landseape arehi- 
tecture and a very great landscape plan- 
ner we were looking over that wonderful 
territory. To Lake Cayuga gorges drain, 
and on the hills between sets the fair uni- 
versity with its increasingly worthy and 
splendid buildings. Still farther away 
from the lake, gazing on this general 
scene, the landseape professcr said some- 
thing in exeuse of an ineluded corn-field 
and a barn, at which I boiled over be- 
cause it seemed to me that in this great 
institution there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in every utilitarian aspect 
which could be made part of the general 
picture including field, forest, water- 
course, farm, with all its utilities, as well 
as great ornamental plants. I think I 
won a little bit toward the broad plan 


Roses 
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By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


for the great institution which it deserves, 
and that is why I mention here the fact 
that the Victory Garden should not be con- 
fined only to the grub side of human sus- 
tentation, or, if utility must be a major 
matter, then that utility could be turned 
to beauty as parsley edged some of the 
smaller beds, a row of strawberries cut a 
small garden in half, and the beautiful 
currant bushes were part of the ornamen- 
tal planting. 

it is a matter of real satisfaction to be 
able to say that in looking over another 
great educational campus, that maintained 
by The Pennsylvania State College in the 
direct geographical center of the Keystone 
State, there was opportunity to promote 
the broad planning which would include 
in the picture all the tremendous farm 
trials and studies in plant nutrition. 

So in the planning which ought to begin 
if it has not already begun, these matters 
might well all be taken into account. It 
was William Morris who once wrote, 
“Have nothing about you which you do 
not know to be beautiful and believe to 
be useful,” with no separation announced. 
If there is anything more definitely orna- 
mental than properly placed sweet-corn, 
I do not know what it is unless it be a 
great maturing cornfield which all through 


Keep the soil moist and give the plants liquid food 


the summer breathes 

richness and abun- 

dance into the air. I 
have gone into a cornfield by moonlight 
to enjoy the vegetable satisfaction—if 
that is the way it can be deseribed—of 
such a visit. As the corn is harvested and 
shocked and the fields show the warm 
browns of early winter, the beauty does 
not materially decrease. 

There is a Dracena which is largely 
grown on one of the Caribbean islands 
and was for quite a time imported for 
greenhouse decoration. It is nearly half 
as good-looking as a _ well-grown corn 
plant! 

But the August garden, which ought to 
be giving an abundance of beans of many 
sorts (and I hope some people will be 
adventuring with soy-beans and will tell 
FLOWER GROWER about it), together with 
beets and lettuce and the other items 
which are best named in the seed eata- 
logue, can be good-looking. The bien- 
nials and perennials that have carried 
through the heat of July, and of course 
the maturing annuals, will be just what 
the gardener has planned for if he has 
planned wisely. August is not much of 
a month for shrub bloom, though the Hy- 
drangea “Peegee” will be doing its offen- 
sive bloom abundance in too many places 
where it should not be seen. There will 


be in some shady corner which experiment 
and planning has proved out as right, a 
fine showing of the superb tuberous Be- 
gonias, not by any means one-tenth as 
well known as they deserve to be. 
Naturally I must talk Roses, and Au- 





























gust Roses at that. The careless grower 
who left the spraying and dusting and 
mulching to “George” probably has bare- 
legged plants right now, but the friend 
he admires and whose garden he undoubt- 
edly visits within foot range or bus range 
will be bringing through his Rose plants 
in decent foliage and will be getting sum- 
mer bloom, with obvious expectation for 
the fall recovery of September. Some of 
the Roses that are desirable will prove 
themselves out this month, beeause they 
are so deeply into the Pernetiana strain 
that they just can’t hold foliage and must 
go naked. Part of this planting propo- 
sition that I am worrying about will be 
to observe, as the gardener goes about, 
the Roses that are good enough to stay 
through August. I doubt if there will 
be a day in August when I won't find in 
the hard-luck Rose planting at Breeze 
Hill, where I tuck Roses in against the 
Lilacs and Mockoranges, an occasional 
dazzling bloom of Joyous Cavalier or Na- 
tional Flower Guild. I may even see the 
soft pink richness of Sunny South, and 
if the experiment which has been going 
on for nearly a year succeeds, I ean add 
to this group of hard-luck Roses the sup- 
posedly freaky and difficult The Doctor, 
certain plants of which have been turned 
loose to take their chances. Indeed, I can 
commend this practice as one of the most 
interesting things to do with Roses either 
of preference or of suspicion. Sometimes 
the surprise is not agreeable, though it 
mostly is. 

During August one sure crop will bloom 
—the catalogue crop. I want to bear tes- 
timony to the way in which the merchants 
who sell the things which make the garden 
better and more beautiful have reacted not 
only to war limitations but to the oppor- 
tunities of the season. Perhaps the seare- 
ity of gasoline has contributed to the fore- 
ing of attention to the things we have 
closeby, and that is no disadvantage what- 
ever. It would also be an advantage to 
this writer if any member of the big 
FLOWER GROWER family cared to come 
back at him. Commendation is pleasant, 
but it isn’t half as instructive and help- 
ful as criticism, and it seems to me that 
this magazine is getting to be more and 
more personal all the time as it deals with 
increasing intimacy with garden prob- 
lems. So the Editor will cheerfully pass 
on to me, I know, any criticisms that 
can come my way. In such visiting as 
is possible suggestions are bound to ap- 
pear. The catalogues, as I have said, will 
bloom in full beauty, and I know from 
direct advance personal contact that the 
Rose merchants are exceedingly anxious 
and particular toward getting better new 
Roses for the folks who will increasingly 
buy Roses. 

Just here I would like to put in a little 
memorandum that the prospective plan- 
ning be done on the basis of two lists of 
Roses to be bought. Let one be of the 
kinds that are wanted because their appeal 
either by the printed page or by looking 
at them is strongest; but let there always 
be a little experiment when a Rose is 
planted in the hope that it will be the Rose 
of your dreams. A statie garden is of no 
interest to me, and I hope there will be 
not many such gardens in the FLOWER 
Grower family. 








Plant for Permanence... 
Sumumersneet 


By 
BEN BLACKBURN 


UMMERSWEET is a_perma- 

nent and adaptable shrub as 

attractive as its name, and this 
is another native American plant 
which should be in every garden. 
Nodding clusters of white flowers 
are fragrant and attractive during a 
long span of the summer, and help 
to fill the lapse in interest that seems 
to afflict shrub plantings after the 
wealth of spring bloom has finished. 

Technically Summersweet is Cle- 
thra alnifolia, and as this name sug- 
gests, the leaves are similar to those 
of Alders. This resemblance is very 
noticeable, and as both grow in wet 
ground around the edges of ponds 
and along the banks of streams and 
in swamplands, it is easily under- 
standable how Summersweet has 
come to be ealled White-Alder. Ac- 
tually, Clethra is not related to the 
Alders at all, but it is next-door 
neighbor in botany books to Dog- 
woods and Rhododendrons, and it 
seems more logical to let it be known 
by the distinctive and descriptive 
name of Summersweet. 

Growing underneath trees and 
with other shrubs, specimens of 
Summersweet make loose, billowing 
masses from five to 10 feet in height. 
In full sunlight, they usually make 
more compact and rounded shrubs 
of neat and even formal appearance, 
with much of the moulded beauty of 
line that gives Boxwoods such great 
distinction. A clump of Summer- 
sweet is continually sending up new 
underground shoots around its mar- 
gin—not in a troublesome way, but 
in orderly and self-respecting fash- 
ion. 

The flowers are small, ivory white, 
very sweetly fragrant, and borne in 
graceful racemes. The blooms at 
the base of a cluster open first, and 
the progression of opening flowers 
lasts for several weeks. It starts in 
July, in the general northeastern 
area, and plants in cool, shaded loca- 
tions are often still flowering in Sep- 
tember. A variety of Clethra alni- 
folia ambitiously named rosea at- 
tracts the attention of unwary shrub 
enthusiasts, but as its blooms look 
like slightly dusty or faded editions 
of the lovely white Summersweet, 
there is little reason for cherishing 
it. 

Summersweets are very useful 
shrubs for border masses, either in 
a grouping that one sees at a dis- 
tance or in a spot that one walks by 
frequently. All characteristics of 





the shrub are refined, graceful and 
pleasing in close analysis. If some 
branches spread excessively, or if an 
entire plant becomes too large from 
lavish watering and much leaf mold, 
pruning can be done to almost any 
degree and the specimen will start 
up cheerfully. 

Summersweets are at home in an 
amazing number of environments— 
almost anywhere so long as the soil 
is acid—and this makes them most 
valuable in home gardens. Either 
sun or shade suits them, and it 
should be kept in mind that the 
flowering period is prolonged when 
plantings are in shade. They grow 
well in dampish soils and also in 
dry ones—but not luxuriantly in 
the latter. Leaf mold or some other 
form of humus is the key to rapid 
growth and handsome foliage. 

Clethra alnifolia grows wild in 
all the eastern states from the Gulf 
of Mexico to Maine, and there can 
be no question about adaptability 
or hardiness. Diseases rarely 
trouble them, and though leaf in- 
jury may be caused by some in- 
sects, these attacks are rarely seri- 
ous and they can be controlled by 
the usual toxie sprays and dusts. 

A number of species of Clethra 
are cultivated by shrub connois- 
seurs, but no hardy type surpasses 
Clethra alnifolia for general value. 
Cinnamon Clethra (Clethra acumi- 
nata), from the lower Appalach- 
lans, is noteworthy in making a tall, 
exotic-appearing shrub or in time 
even a small tree. It has stunning 
cinnamon-colored bark that gives 
the plant great distinction. Like 
other members of the group, it is a 
very interesting and valuable shrub 
for small or large gardens. 
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Conducted by DOROTHY BIDDLE, (Pleasantville, N. Y.) 


Winter Window Box Competition 


HOUGH many clubs have had spring 
and summer window box competitions, 
I have not yet found one that had 


considered the winter* appearance of the 
boxes. Yet the winter window box may 
offer real beauty and interest instead of 
being either filled with cut branches piled 
in, or emptied and stored indoors. An- 
nouncement of the competition should be 
made not later than the September meet- 
ing of the club, and the judging date 
announced—probably December first. 

That reminds me of the very successful 
treatment of his window boxes by Dr. Ar- 


thur Moore, of Middletown, New York. The 
boxes were planted several years ago with 
Sedum kamtschaticum and Sempervivum so 
boliferum (Hen-and-chickens). Though the 
boxes are in almost continuous shade, the 
plants have waxed strong and numerous 
and through all the year they are filled 
with solid green masses. When I saw them 
last July, the rosettes of the Sempervivum 
were clambering down the sides of the boxes 
in most intriguing fashion, and the Sedum 
was trying its best to outdo the Hen-and- 
chickens. Such a box may be planted now 
or any time up to the late fall. 





Chairmen’s Activities 


ROM Hepzibah, Georgia, comes an _ in- 

quiry about the responsibilities of the 
various chairmen. This is a new garden 
group, and the reply may be helpful to 
other “young” clubs. 


Program chairman: Plans the year’s work 
in advance, making each meeting as in- 
teresting as possible. This includes ar- 
ranging for the meeting places for each 
meeting, for groups, to act as hostesses 
if necessary, for outside speakers on 
oceasion, ete. 

Conservation: Duties are to keep in touch 
with the local conservation needs, to 
keep the club informed of national and 
state plans and needs, to see that there 
is at least one meeting a year, or a part 
of each meeting, given over to conserva- 
tion, to report on conservation legislation 


and what the local group can do about 
it. 
Roadside Beautification: To find the local 


needs for such work, and to see that the 
club takes part in forwarding it. To 
work on bill-board elimination. To know 
the national and state problems and help 
with them where possible. 


Horticultural: To present at each meeting 
a very brief summary of timely activities 
in the garden. To report to the club new 
introductions to the plant world. To show 
specimens of interesting local materials 
as they come into season, etc. 

Scrap Book: To keep whatever type of book 
the club wants, in such condition that it 
is always available for reference. 


Of course, all of these chairmen will 
have committees working with them, the 
size of the committee somewhat determined 
by the size of the club, the frequency of 
meetings, ete. 


Judging Victory Gardens 


ITH the beautiful and prolific Victory 

Gardens growing so lustily on all 
sides, there will be plenty of work for those 
judging them in the innumerable contests. 
Mr. L. C. Grove, of Ames, Iowa, has worked 
out an excellent score card and we were 
about to pass it on to you when the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute, 598 Ma- 
dison Avenue, New York City, sent us their 
Score Card and Suggestions for Judges. 
As this will be available for everyone, and 
as it is highly desirable to have the judg- 
ing standardized, I am glad to pass on the 
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Institute’s points for scoring. These cards, 
incidentally, may be purchased in any 
quantity from the Institute. 


National Council Notes 
T is likely that the Annual Fall Meet- 


ing of the National Council of State 
Garden Clubs will be held in October in 
New York. We have not given you a list- 
ing of the new officers of the National 
Council, elected at Chicago las May, and 
[ know that most of you get these from 


The Bulletin which the Council publishes. 
But just as a reminder, the new President 
is Mrs. E. Wesley Frost, of Texarkana, Ar- 
kansas; Ist vice-president, Mrs. William H. 
Champlin, of Rochester, New Hampshire; 
the recording secretary, Mrs. G. C. Spillers 
of Tulsa, Oklahoma; the treasurer, Mrs. 
Randall D. Warden, New Jersey. 

Perhaps the most generally helpful ma- 
terial of the National Council is the new 
pamphlet written for it b, Mrs. Lucien B. 
Taylor, “First Aid to Gardeners”, This in- 


cludes twelve lessons containing essential 
facts on what to do and why to do it. The 
lesson subjects include plant structure, com- 
position of plants, plant nutrien.s, soils and 
fertilizers in relation to crops, insects, 
diseases, propagation methods, essential 
garden tools. A scale drawing of a model 
war garden is included. The pamphlet may 
he ordered from the Nacional Council of 
State Garden Clubs, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y., for ten cents. This is less 
than the cost of printing, but the National 
Council wishes it to be easily Available to 
all interested gardeners. Mrs. Taylor has 
done a fine job, and we are hoping for a 
wonderfully big circulation for her pamph- 
let. 


Women's Land Army Being Organized 


HE National Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation is recruiting a Women’s Land 


Army to relieve the present farm labor 
shortage. The plan in Massachusetts is 
typical of the national movement. Recruits 


must be over 18 years old and are required 
to pass a physical examination. Three to 
six-week courses have been organized at 
the State College to train recruits for sea- 
sonal or year-round work on poultry, fruit, 
truck or dairy farms. 

The Association is cooperating with the 
Extension Service in investigating farms 
to select only desirable ones for placement 
of recruits. The “Army” must buy its own 
uniforms, colored light and dark blue, 
which have been designed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Home Economics. 


Victory Garden Exhibits 


|: ~. NICHOLS, Extension Horticultur- 
ist at Ames, Iowa, sends out a sheet 
of suggestions to those interested in stag- 
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VICTORY GARDEN SCORE CARD 


Name of Gardener (Please Print) 
Address 


Location of Garden 


Final Score................. 



































Total First | Second 
1. THE GARDEN PLAN Points | Visit Visit 
1. Arrangement of tall and short crops, ete.................. 10 
2. Correct planting distances. 10 
3. Selection of vegetables for variety and nutritional value... . 10 
4. Ingenuity shown in intercropping, succession cropping, use 
WP MI, on naa ced natins beware 10 
Il. CULTURAL EXCELLENCE 
Be ONIN Sos .1 5, 5k. acaca aren, dy etehckuasin segue Vhs eae dec 20 
ND NINN INI oe 5 0 6 65 SOR edna dee mand fea 10 
3. Freedom from insects and disease ...............0005. 10 
lll. ADEQUACY TO MEET FAMILY NEEDS................ 20 


This Score Card was prepared by the NATIONAL VICTORY GARDEN INSTITUTE 

















TOTAL 100 Points 









































Summer Gladiolus Shows 
Date Sponsoring Organization Place 

July 31-Aug. 1 Sioux City Gladiolus Society Sioux City, Iowa 

Aug. 1 Regional Show Illinois Gladiolus Society Springfield, Il. 

Aug. | Cedar Rapids Gladiolus Society, Beaver Park Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

Aug. 7-8 Iowa Gladiolus Society, State Show Waterloo, Iowa 

Aug. 7-8 Maryland Gladiolus Society Havre deGrace, Md. 

Aug. 7-8 Utah Gladiolus Society Salt Lake City, Utah 

Aug. 7-8 Pacific N. W. Gladiolus Society, Forest Park Pavilion Everett, Wash. 

Aug. 7-8 West Virginia Gladiolus Society, Oglebay Park Wheeling, W. Va. 

Aug. 8 Blue Ridge Gladiolus Society Hagerstown, Md. 

Aug. 11-12 Gladiolus Show of Horticultural Society of New York, 

cooperation Eastern New York Gladiolus Society, 
598 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 

Aug. 14 Ames Gladiolus Society, Sheldon Munn Hotel Ames, Iowa 

Aug. 14 Verdun Gladiolus Club Verdun, Quebec, 

Canada 

Aug. 14-15 Wellsville Glad-Dahlia Club Wellsville, Ohio 

Aug. 14-15 Midwest Gladiolus Show, Garfield Park Chicago, Il. 

Aug. 14-15 Washington State Gladiolus Society, Point Defiance Tacoma, Wash. 

Park 

Aug. 14-15 Nebraska Gladiolus Society Omaha, Nebr. 

Aug. 15 Wyoming Gladiolus Society Casper, Wyo. 

Aug. 15 Regional Show, Empire State Gladiolus Society Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 15 Connecticut Gladiolus Society, Elk’s Hall New Britain, Conn. 

Aug. 15 Algona Gladiolus Society Algona. Iowa 

Aug. 16-17 Minnesota Gladiolus Society Minneapolis, Minn. 

Aug. 17-18 Canadian Gladiolus Society Winnipeg, Man., 

5 Canada 

Aug. 18-19 New England Gladiolus Society, Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. 

Aug. 19-21 Illinois Gladiolus Society, Momence Gladiolus Festival Momence, IIl. 

Aug. 20 Yakima Valley Gladiolus Society Sunnyside, Wash 

Aug. 20-21 Hamilton District Gladiolus Society, Royal Con- Hamilton, Ont. 

naught Hotel 
Aug. 21-22 Wisconsin Gladiolus Society Sheboygan, Wisc. 
Aug. 21-22 Ohio State Gladiolus Society, M. O’Neil Company Akron, Ohio 
Auditorium 

Aug. 22 Regional Show Empire State Gladiolus Society Marion, N. Y. 

Aug. 23-24 Albert Lea Gladiolus Show, Freeborn County Fair Albert Lea, Minn. 

Aug. 25-26 Maine Gladiolus Society, Winslow High School Winslow, Me. 

Aug. 26 Edmonton Gladiolus Society Edmonton, Alta. 

Aug. 27-28 Eastern New York Gladiolus Society Whitehall, N. Y. 

Aug. 28-29 Southeastern Michigan Gladiolus Society Detroit, Mich. 

Aug. 28-29 Province of Quebec Gladiolus Society, The Forum Montreal, Quebec 

Aug. 28-29 Chagrin Falls Men’s Garden Club Chagrin Falls, Ohio 

Sept. 3-4 Calgary Gladiolus Society ber, Alberta 

an. 
Sept. 3-4 Empire State Gladiolus Show, Cortland Fair Cortland, N. Y. 
Sept. 4-5 Ohio State Gladiolus Society (Seedling and Recent Cleveland, Ohio 
Introductions) 
List by courtesy of the New England Gladiolus Society 
ing exhibits from Victory Gardens for sum- program, says Mrs. Howard B. Morford, 
mer and fall shows. Among his notes I was the vice-president, was a pie that was 
especially interested to see that he suggests passed to everyone, which was made from 
that local garden clubs have the experience sour grass or sour clover. It tasted, she 
in flower shows that makes them the ideal says, much like rhubarb. This meeting was 
source of committees to run the Harvest voted by all concerned as the most inter- 
Shows. esting meeting of the year. 
Pot Pourri * *# # @ @ 

The State Victory Garden Contest spon- “Wear a Corsage of Your Own Making” 
sored by the Michigan Horticultural So- was one of the requirements of admission 
ciety in cooperation with several other in- to a July meeting of an Indiana garden 
terested groups includes one class that lub. Prizes were offered for the best cor- 
shows how even the temporary home is sages. 


expected to be in the running in growing 
vegetables. The class calls for: “A vege- 
table garden in a trailer camp”. In com- 
munities where people are forced to live 
in the cramped quarters of a trailer they 
can still make gardens and produce some 
of the nation’s food. 


* * * * * 


Garden clubbers of North Manchester, In- 
diana, had a most successful June meeting 
“hobo lunch”, <A teacher from the 


—— 


college spoke on weeds, not only covering 
the more obvious approaches, but including 
recipes for soups, salads, etc., made from 
them. 


The most surprising part of the 





SG’ GARDEN CLUBS 
ATTENTION 


Every Garden Club will be 
interested in our group sub- 
scription plan. Write today 
for full details to 


GARDEN CLUB 
DEPARTMENT 


FLOWER GROWER 


Albany, N. Y. 
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Round Robin Club News 


Conducted by 
Marion P. THoMas 
1518 Kemble Street, Utiea, N. Y. 


ANY Robins have requested that 
more letters appear in this de- 
partment. Whereas it is impos- 


sible to quote at length from any one let- 
ter, excerpts will be made from time to 
time. May I ask directors of the various 
Robins, therefore, to send me _ interesting 
items which they may select from their own 
club letters. The following items were 
written by a member of a General Garden- 
ing Robin living in a little town near San 
Francisco. 

“Quite a number of you expressed in- 
terest in ornamental shrubs. One that I 
like very much is the Jetbead (Rhodotypos 
kerrioides). It has a graceful habit and 
leaves like Kerria, but has inch-wide white 
flowers, and the seeds are about three- 
eighths of an inch across and shiny black. 
It blooms the second spring from fall sown 
seed. Another one I like is the Choke- 
berry (Aronia arbutifolia) with red ber- 
ries and very red leaves in the fall. 

“P—, Helxine looks very green and flour- 
ishing in a pot, but here, where it grows 
outdoors as a groundcover, my friends with 
shady moist gardens spend a lot of time 
grubbing it out of their fern beds, as it 
grows so luxuriantly it smothers everything 
in its path. A little plant of similar appear- 
ance and with the additiona] attraction of a 
studding of small orange berries is Ner- 
tera depressa. Have you tried it or any 
of the Selaginellas? 

“M—, Maybe you would be interested in 
the species Foxgloves I am growing from 
Rex Pearce seed. Last year I had Digitalis 
thapsi, which sends out several small sized 
sprays of flowers much like the ordinary 
Foxgloves, but is claimed to be a true 
perennial. I am growing about nine other 
kinds, but D. orientalis is the only one in 
bloom yet. It would be fine for a _ wild 
garden, The flowers are small, creamy with 
a brown netting inside, and borne in an 
effective spire-like inflorescence. They all 
come easily from seed and I should have 
plenty at the end of the season. 

“R—, You are not alone in your pool 
experience. Just the other dar I visited 
a garden where the owners had been so 
bothered by the neighbors’ dogs bathing in 
theirs, sometimes as many as 8 or 10 ata 
time, that they, too, in desperation, con- 
verted it into a cactus garden. I’ve been 
wondering if a screen of some sort just 
below the water line might solve the prob- 
lem. 

“Regarding Pansies, you might like to 
try the giant winter-blooming ones, seed 
of which is offered by the Mills Bros. Seed 
Co.. Rose Hill, New York. I’ve grown them 
for two years now; the first year just out 
of curiosity to see if they would grow as 
tall as Mills Bros. said they would, and 
the second year because I liked them. I 
think they have excited more comment and 
interest than anything else I have tried. 
They need to be staked, kept tied up as they 
grow,* and sprayed for aphis. They like 
regular feeding and plenty of water, other- 
wise there is nothing to growing them! 
They started blooming in September from 
June sown seed and flower well into spring. 
(All right for California or Florida, but 
not for us Northerners. M.P.T.)” 

Since the Robin movement has spread so 
extensively more separate ones may be 
needed; {ér instance, without separating 
the Iris-Hemerocallis ones now flying, others 
for each plant alone are requested. As soon 
as directors are offered we will start an 
Iris Robin and also one for Hemerocallis. 
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a) 


Winter Blooming Tuberous 
Begonias Wanted 


*NS 


I am hunting for winter blooming 
Tuberous Begonias. A few years back 
these were offered by Vetterle & Rei- 
nelt, Capitola, Calif. Mr. Reinelt 
told me that I might find scattered 
plants in the hands of private indi- 
viduals. Otherwise, I would have to 


a ~) 


2 wait until the war is over to order 

e them from Barr and Sons in Eng- 
land.—( Mrs.) C. H. BRIMHALL, 
(Iowa ) 


a) 


What Is the “Duck Plant’? 


We are looking for the seeds of 
Duck Plant—(don’t smile, this is no 
joke). When I was a child, this plant 
grew in old gardens. It may be of 
the broom family as it had a “pea- 
shaped blossom”, a small flower up 
and down the branches. The name 
Duck Plant came from the formation 
of the seed pods. These pods were 
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garden questions. 


NFORMATION, Please! Readers want your help with these puzzling 
If you have had experience with the plant or 
problems mentioned, kindly send your answer in a letter to the Editor. 
As many letters as possible will be used on this page. 


about 14 inches long, and formed a 
perfect body of a duck, the neck and 
head being the part next to the stem. 
We used to sail them in water as 
children do toys. It is just possible 


that in or around San Jose it may 
still be growing. It was a _ small 
shrub and hardy.—A. F. Purpy, 


(Calif. ) 


How Are Husk Tomatoes 
Preserved ? 


I have growing in my garden the 
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would so 


and 
much like to get this plant.—( Mrs.) 
K. DUERSTLING, (Ky.) 


do not see it listed, 


aU) 


Walnut Varieties Wanted 


a) 


Can any reader tell me where I can 
purchase the following: Deming Pur- 
ple (leaved) Black Walnut, Schafer 
English Walnut, and Broadview Eng- 
lish Walnut.—RopBert MUELLER, (N. 
J.) 


Who Has Double White Poppy? 


*™ °N 





Ground Cherry or Husk Tomato. As 
a youngster I remember it well as a 
preserve. I wonder whether or not 
FLOWER GROWER readers can supply 
recipes for the use of this fruit.—G. 
A. NELSON, (N. Y.) 


Christ-in-the-Manger 


Would some reader of the FLOWER 
GROWER tell me where I can purchase 
a plant called Christ-in-the-Manger ? 
I have looked in seed catalogues but 


ferevro evo ev ere rere r err ee re,re 


fashioned 
can’t find it listed in any seed cata- 
logue 

GUYER, 


pans, 
inches high. I do not seem to be able 
to find them.—C. 


I would like to get seed of the old- 
double white Poppy. I 


a) 


that I have.—(Mrs.) JoHN 


(Ill. ) 
In Search of Clay Seed Pans 


Could some reader tell me where 
could secure the terra cotta seed 
about 12 inches square by 2 
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ROBINSON, (Kans.) 
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The Indore Compost Process 


Answering T. C. Coffman (Penna.) May 

“An Agricultural Testament” by Sir Al- 
bert Howard, C.I.E., M.A., contains infor- 
maticn on the Indore Process, and also 
much more thrilling information. It can 
be obtained from Organic Gardening, Em- 
maus, Penna., $3.50 postpaid. There is 
a magazine, Organic Gardening, Em- 
maus, Penna., $2.00 for one year of 10 
issues. Further information on compost- 
ing can be had from The Bio-Dynamie 
Farming and Gardening Assn., Phoenix: 
ville, Penna.—Caron Brown, (Vt.) 


also 


Suitable Soil for Narcissus 


Answering Mrs. (Ill.) Janu- 


ary 


Henry Miller 


I have a few Narcissus in deep rich sandy 
loam on a slope that receives plenty of 
moisture. They are five or eight inches 
apart and are opening well (June 1) for 
the first time after being planted two years. 
Moisture and loose deep soil seems to be 
the secret.— (Miss) E. McLArney, ( Mich.) 


Pimento Canning Recipe in Kerr Book 
Answering M. L. Player (Canada) June 

If you will write to the Kerr Glass Manu- 
facturing Co., Title Insurance’ Building, 
Los Angeles, Calif., for their Kerr Home 
Canning Book, you will find a recipe for 
canning pimentos. The canaing of a few 
pimentos is a very good idea.—F.:M. DILLE, 
( Ariz. ) 


Canadian Recipe for Pimentos 


Answering M. L. Player (Canada) June 
I have used the following recipe for 
canning pimentos which we use all winter 
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on the table. Cut pimentos and remove 
seeds. Put in boiling water for two min- 
utes. Drain, place in ice water for ten 


minutes. Pack in jars. Boil 1 quart of 
vinegar and 2 cups of sugar for 15 minutes 
and pour over the pimentos while boiling. 
Seal. This recipe is for 6 quarts of pimen- 
tos.—(Mrs.) JAMES O’RourRKE, (Ont.) 


White and Black Strawberries 
Answering Mrs. A. G. Bishop (Ohio) May 


White strawberry plants are obtainable 
from L. J. Farmer, Fragaria Nurseries, Pu- 


laski, New York. He also has black ones. 
Seeds are obtainable from Rex. D. Pearce, 
Moorestown, New Jersey.—(Mrs.) ROBERT 


L. Lanpon, (Wash. ) 


Fall Bloom in Shade 


April 
Sweet Rocket, as a perennial, is early 
and extremely hardy. It is fragrant and 
showy. It blooms early in June and then 
can be cut back and will have a fresh growth 
all fall. Texas Blue Bonnet or Cosmos 
might do as annuals thrifty enough for 
shade.—(Miss) E. McLarney, ( Mich.) 


Answering M. Hogue (Tenn.) 


White Petunias From California 
Answering Mary Klopf (Ill.) June 


The Mrs. Du Pont Petunia in plant bands 
was offered by Otto Meerly, Pine Avenue, 
Menlo Park, California, but he is short this 
year of named Petunias and it is not cer- 
tain that it can be had now. He also car- 
ries Mount Blanc, another extra fine white, 
very slightly shaded lavender.—LAWRENCE 
NURSERY, {Calif.) 






Old Geranium Named 


Answering Mrs. Bessie Nunn, (Penna.) May 


The single Geranium you wish and de- 


scribed on page 245 is commonly called 
Appleblossom Geranium. It is sold under 


the name of “Scabrum M. Ninon” by Roy A. 
Baird, P. O. Box 10438, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. He lists nearly 100 varieties of 
Geraniums. He understands packing for 
shipment, judging from those we got from 
him recently—RENA Bauer, (Wis.) 


Source of California Natives 


Answering Loren D. Flood (N. J.) June 


Leonard Coates Nurseries, San Jose, 
California, list Carpenteria californica, as 
well as many other equally satisfactory and 
beautiful California natives.—(Mrs.) L. A. 
SmiTuH, (Calif.) 


Snow Apple Still Available 
Answering H. W. Leinbach (N. J.) June 
The Snow Apple or Fameuse may be 
obtained from the Aiken Nurseries, Putney, 
Vermont, or from Maloney Bros. Nursery, 
Dansville, New York.—(Mrs.) E. H. NEL- 
son, (N. Y.) 


Dried Flower Dealer 


Answering Mrs. J. Frank Ker _ (Va.) 
February 
The Old Court, Brooklandville, Mary- 


land, has over 100 different dried flowers, 
leaves, pods, and grasses. They will gladly 
send you prices on request.—( Mrs.) 
CHAUNCEY B. BosLey, ( Md.) 
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Old Faithfuls for Your Wartime Garden 


N° need to have your garden look neglected because of your wartime 
duties—plant Dr. Stout’s modern hybrid Daylilies which are a boon 
to the busy gardener, for they thrive in any soil and need no care. 
Daylilies are excellent for ground-covers in your shrubbery border, to 
fill empty spots, hide unsightly views, add life to your foundation planting 
and form an adequate background for your perennial border. 
Our 35th Anniversary Daylily booklet will be sent free. Write today 
for your copy. 































PEACH AND GOLD COLLECTION 


All varieties have soft, pleasing colors which blend 
well in a garden picture. 


PATRCGEM, GURO « ce cccccrcccccccssceseccscscaoeesoecoosoeencs $1.25 
SEPFENADE. Fume, Tuly.cccccccccecccccccecscccecccocceccesece 1.00 
DAUNTLESS. July ..... 953595600020505060006000000004060008 1.00 
MONARCH. July ..cccccccccccccccccces. coccccscccocvococece 2.00 
RORDA, AMSUE 2... ccocccccecccecccceccecoeoeceeoesseocoooce 1.00 
BOUTONNIERE. Aug., Sept...... beenens0eso00eseesce0nsben 1.00 


AS A COLLECTION, COMPLETE FOR $5.50 
TWO COLLECTIONS FOR $10 





PEONIES GOLD MEDAL PEONY COLLECTION 
These old-time hardy perennials are always Oe ee ee 

popular in beds or rows, in perennial back- MONS. JULES ELIE. Pink. 

ground or _ shrubbery foreground, along a a 

walls, walks and borders. Our complete 4 plants for $2 95 


list of Peonies will be sent on request. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 383, Weiser Park, Penna. 


(Value $4.25) 














THE 
OREGON 
GIANTS 


There is great de- 
mand for Better Pan- 
sies in the spring, so 
sow seed NOW for 
spring sales or for 
home garden. 


KING ALFRED 
THE WORLD'S BEST 





KNOWN 
DAFFODIL AVOID COMPETI- 
TION by growing this 
Large golden yellow flow- GIANT DARWIN FINE DAFFODILS world famous strain 
ers carried on 24 inch and A hand selected mixture, : : 
cm. —_ lasting i. Se COTTAGE TULIPS selected for a tong bloom- producing truly giant 
garden and as cut flow- 4 ing period and wide range : 
ers. King Alfred reigns Bulbs that average 4% inches tn of types. Includes Giant blooms, many four in- 
circumference, the kind that pro- T i Short . ° 
supreme as Number One a niet rumpets, Bicolors, Sho h d t 
in the .Beteal Parade duce exhibition flowers. Not the Cups in Yellows and — = Pe OUOE 
— common “Blooming Size’ or Whites, Red Cups ete. heavy texture, wonder- 
Stes “First Size," but Top Quality, Bulbs that will produce ful soon 
10 Large Bulbs $1 the kind that wins us thousands to have in your pardon. ™ ae lon g 
of new customers annually. Your stems, robust plants. 





petites teh tale —. of Red, Pink, Yellow, 22 Bulbs $1 
- avender or many kinds mixed. i 
(Poor Man’s Orchids) . = 1 packet, 500 seeds, (Finest Florists’ Mixture).......... $1.00 


ALL OFFERS 
= ne aa 20 Bulbs $1 ARE PREPAID 3 packets, 500 seeds each (Finest Florists’ Mixture)..... $2.00 

















QUALITY BULBS—Grown on our own farms in the 1 
world’s favorite spot for the production of fine bulbs. 1 OUNCE.......... $12.00 ed V2 OEee eee eeeereeeesecrerees $6.00 
CATALOG SENT UPON REQUEST WOON GOCRSE, BES GOSGS.. cccccvcccccccccscccscessccesne OM 
Illustrated in Color : : 
nines: ati Gemiinah: ak tedineatieie. im tis ai date Cultural Directions and Marketing Suggestions, FREE. To be sure 
plete in America on this most popular bulb. Many of of true stock, send direct to the originator and grower 
the new, rare and unusual kinds are listed. Also lists : 


(e=* : ‘ pT nam - Bulb Iris, Tulips, Autumn Flowering 
= licums 4 d . | 
Zz \ me ms and many other bulbs for fall planting. MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS, Box 66, Canby, Oregon 
M'LEAN BULB FARMS ae 
yy oe ye —_ eee soment, oe Bits nan bes -onsnnessestnsnanectnns j 
oice selections from Mrs. Scott iott's hybrids and other choice strains.) 
ROUTE Ue BOX 403, ELMA, WASHINGTON DELPOCCN SEED... Pacthe Strain, lt... 6... ccccccccccccccscccsccave $1.00 


FLCWER GROWER 
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IRIS ARISTOCRATS 


From the famous 


SALBACH GARDENS 
Special Offer 


CALIFORNIA PEACH — (queen 








Saaaeien 


among iris). Large delicate 
peach pink with apricot shading. 
each $8.50 


DEEP VELVET — Stunning, large 
rich deep red velvet.each $4.00 
ORANGE FLAME—Brilliant cop- 
pery golden orange. .each $5.00 
GOLDEN MAJESTY —Big deepest 
yellow. Runner up for Dykes 
Medal in 1942..... .each $1.50 
These four magnificent iris, each 
one labeled, for $12.75 sent by 
prepaid post. 








Catalog listing 200 finest iris sent on 
request 
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Ideal for 





the Estate 
Owner. 
Cultivates GRAVELY 
your garden MFG. CO. 
.. cuts Box 807 
Dunbar, W. Va. 
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GOLDEN 
MUSCAT GRAPE 


An amazing NEW Grape. Clusters J. immense size, up 


to 2 pounds. Originated at Geneva, N. Y., hardy through- 
country 


out the 
Write - = REE 
serries, rubs, ar 


STERN’ '$ NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N.Y. 
ILLCO FOG SPRINKLER 


Conan on Grape Vines, Fruit Trees, 








The Tleo Fog Sprinkler is a portable, flexible and fully 
adjustable sprinkling system for all kinds of lawns and far- 
dens of every size. The fine mist produced by the especially 
designed spray head becomes warm and aerated before it 
settles to the ground like a heavy dew. With a slight breeze 
this fog is blown for many feet 

USTABLE SPRAY HEAD ie 

Fach head can be placed in the lawn in any position or 
angle by means of a pointed brass rod 4” long and can be 
quickly and easily changed. The spray head is all bronze, 
and the hose is heavy braided construction for long life. 
There is & ft. of hose between each head. 
DER NOW 
Ordinary city pressure will accom- 
heads from each supply line. 

ILLCO FOG SPRINKLE 

Four Head System with 25’ hose (15 Ibs.).........-- $7.75 
Six Head System with 41’ hose (20 Ibs.)...........- . 
Eight Head System with 57’ hose (32 tbs.)........-. 15.40 
Ten Head System with 73’ hose (37 Ibs.) ! 


ILLINOIS SUPPLY CO. ,>cPt 4, 
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Mail your order today. 
modate ten or more 
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Rating the New Oriental Poppies 


(Continued from page 366) 


make up for their smallness by their un- 
usual charm and both are a very delicate 
pink. No person who has 30 or 40 Ori- 
ental Poppies in his garden should be 
without either variety. But certainly if 
the gardener could plant only 6 or 8 
varieties in his garden, he would want to 
make a choice between these two. Betty 
Ann shows an average of 85 blossom days 
and will be in bloom an average ¥ 18 
days a season. On the other hand Sass 
Pink will show an average of 12 eon 
days and be in bloom on the average only 
6 days in the season. Betty Ann will no 
doubt be long-lived while Sass Pink will 
disappear after four or five years. 

There are two classes of Oriental Pop- 
pies which the average gardener may well 
omit from his garden: the whites and 
near-whites, and the near-yellows and 
oranges. The whites and near-whites 
have no great landseape value. One may 
get sufficient white in his garden more 
satisfactorily by the use of Iris. The 
weakness of white Poppies is their short 
life. I remember discovering that there 
existed a white Oriental Poppy in 1914 
when I was caught in England by the 
first World War. I happened to see it 
in a Perry catalogue. After my return 
home, I finally succeeded in securing a 
plant only to have it die after it bloomed. 
That was my experience for several years, 
and I developed a theory that to keep 
it in one’s garden one needed to propa- 
gate plants of this variety each season. 
Perry’s White propagates very readily 
and grows well, and is entirely satisfae- 
tory until it finishes blooming. In other 
words, it tends to have the same habit 
of life as a biennial plant. I judge from 
my reading that delicate varieties of 
plants have a tendency over the years to 
acclimate themselves. The result is that 
“Perry’s White” will bloom more than 
one year at the present time. My last 
pl: int bloomed two years 

There are other whites on the market 
today. The one in my garden with the 
best record is Barr’s White. This plant 
has bloomed five successive years. It is 
not, in my garden at least, a strictly pure 
white, although very nearly so. It grows 
with sturdy stems, is I believe entirely 
self-cleaning, and quite desirable. An- 
other white, much acclaimed when it was 
introduced, is Field Marshal von der 
Glotz. With me it has been just as short 
lived as Perry’s White and in addition 
is much more difficult to establish. 

The orange and near-yellows divide 
themselves into two groups—doubles and 
singles. There are three rather widely 
known doubles, two of which are quite 
similar in appearance, the varieties Olym- 
pia and May Queen. These are not true 
Oriental Poppies; they spread by means 
of underground runners. It is difficult 
to hold them within bounds. Nevertheless, 
they offer certain values for the private 
garden which cannot be overlooked. Both 
come into bloom almost a week before 
any other Oriental Poppy variety. The 
color is quite attractive at that time of 
vear. They have an abundance of bloom. 
Of the two, I have a slight preference 
for Olympia although May Queen has 





more petals. The color of the two is 


identical and general habit and effect are 
identical. Personally I would not be 
without one of these two. I have had 


Olympia in my garde n ever since it was 
first introduced in America and I have 
not had any serious trouble in keeping 
it within bounds. Plant Olympia and 
the Iris Kochii side by side and enjoy 
the color combination. The third double, 
Salmon Glow, is rather new and _ has 
bloomed in my garden just three years. 
It is much larger, comes a little later than 
Olympia, and has a very attractive color. 
This is one of the loveliest varieties in 
my garden. 


The single oranges and near-yellows 
represent the least attractive group I 


have grown. They furnish an abundance 
of bloom, the plants are easily grown, and 
are not at all short-lived. Practically all, 
however, sunburn badly and clean Some 
selves poorly. Roy Ashley of Battle 
Creek, Mich., sent me a plant of Apricot 
Queen Improved which blooms with ex- 
treme abundance. Personally I rather 
like it because it cleans itself and does 
not sunburn, but the color experts in my 
family do not agree with me and turn 
thumbs down on it. My plant of Gold 
of Ophir is in the most unfavorable posi- 
tion in my garden and its record of 23 
blossom days during a period of six years 
is decidedly below average. Dr. Neeley 
considered this the best of the nearyel- 


lows. A variety new to me bloomed for 
the first time this year and very abun- 
dantly. This is Golden Surprise. It had 


all the faults of the color elass and I ean- 
not recommend it. 


It is interesting to observe the trend 
in new introductions. Ten or fifteen 


years ago nurserymen were introducing 
varieties in tones of pink with a touch 
of cherry. The oldest, to my knowledge, 
in this class. was Cerise Beauty which is 
not far removed in color from the salmon- 
pink of Mrs. Perry. The varieties intro- 
duced from time to time with a greater 
amount of cerise in their color had very 
unfortunate habits, were short-lived, had 
weak stems. Finally there came Wunder- 
kind. Among Poppy enthusiasts the true 
Wunderkind generally is classed as “tops.” 
The color is a glorious watermelon-pink, 
the size is splendid, the plant lives in- 
definitely and it has fairly strong stems. 
It is a very late variety coming into bloom. 
Unquestionably this is one of the “musts” 
in the Oriental Poppy field. 

Without doubt coral-pinks are the most 
popular. There are both very light de- 
licate pinks and the deeper coral pinks. 
One of two light pinks blooming in my 
garden for the first time this year is 
named for the’ state of Nebraska 
with the name spelled backwards, Ak- 
sarben, and is a Sass introduction. It 
is quite large, a very lovely color and, 
if judged by the first year bloom, highly 
desirable. The other is Cheerio intro- 
duced by Mr. Bass of Indiana. I am 
unusually enthusiastic about this variety, 
for reasons which may seem negative and 
unusual. It is so thoroughly self-clean- 
ing and the petals drop so promptly that 
even after a tremendous wind and rain 






























storm the plant looked this year in per- 
fect condition, every blossom absolutely 
cheerful as the name indicates. The eol- 
or is an extremely beautiful and delicate 
light coral-pink, and partienlarly strik- 
ing is the color of the spots at the base 
of the petals. I like also Madame Pav- 
lova, introduced by Mr. Curtis of Cin- 
cinnati, showing an average of 58 blos- 
som days a season during a period of five 
years, also Dainty Lady, which I believe 
was first catalogued by Roy Ashley of 
Battle Creek, and Sass Pink—an unusu- 
ally refined flower. 

I have already referred to Betty Ann 
which stands right up at the top. This 
was introduced by my fellow townsman, 





John Siebenthaler, with whom I have 
enjoyed these Oriental Poppies many 
days. Some years ago, he introduced a 


number of varieties based upon a cross 
between Watteau and Cerise Beauty. The 
result of this cross has been a group of 
lovely varieties, practically all small in 
size, not particularly tall but vigorous 
rrowing and abundant in bloom. The 
largest blossom of these is Helen Eliza- 
beth; Mary Ellen probably has the small- 
est blossom, and Betty Ann is between 
with a tremendous amount of bloom over 
a long blooming season and with great 
charm of individual blossom. There are 
two reds in this group: Big Jim and 
John III, both well above the average 
in the amount of bloom and both very 
exceilent in color, but neither particu- 
larly large. In addition he introduced a 
dwarf which is well named Little Shrimp 
because the color of the blossom is prae- 
tically that of the shrimp. The color is 
rather unusual and if one has a place for 
a dwarf Oriental Poppy it adds a unique 
eolor to the garden. 

In the deeper coral-pinks there is great 
variety. I remember sitting by Dr. Nee- 
ley’s Poppies one beautiful day looking 
over a vast area of blossoms and every 
moment or two my eyes went to a certain 
blossom which stood out uniquely in the 
group. It turned out to be Enfield 
Beauty, a Perry introduction. Yet as 
Enfield Beauty blooms in my garden today 
it is not outstanding. Superior in size 
and attractiveness is May Sadler. 

From the standpoint of general at- 
tractiveness, amount of bloom and long 
life, it is hard to beat the first variety of 
this color on the market—Mrs. Perry. 
My plant, during a period of six years, 
shows an average of 67 blossom days per 
year, and is in bloom on an average of 
12 days each year. This is not a bad 
record at all. <A very fine coral-pink 
that blooms extremely late and has value 
for that reason is Perfection. It is quite 
a charming flower, very satisfactory in 
every way. 

Of course, the word Poppy stands for 
red, and so a word must be said about 
the red Poppies. When I first became 
acquainted by correspondence with Dr. 
Neeley, he sent me two budded root eut- 
tings of a variety that he was about to 
introduce. I hovered over these two little 
plants as a mother over her month-old 


child. One grew like a weed, developed 
in the early spring with tremendous 


rapidity and vigor, and furnished two or 
three blossoms. I never could analyze 
the difference in color between this Lula 


A. Neeley blossom and Beauty of Liver- 
mere, which was one of its parents, but 
there was some difference. Lula A. Nee- 
ley had a glow that somehow was lack- 
ing in Beauty of Livermere. Strange as 
it may seem, that plant never bloomed 
satisfactorily again for me, and after a 
year or two, died. I never have grown a 
satisfactory plant of Lula A. Neeley after 
that. It is not in my garden today. In 
areas where it can be nicely grown it is 
a fine variety; it is not particularly large. 

In these deep reds nothing has done 
better in my garden than the old original 
Beauty of Livermere. In my garden it 
grows tall and splendid and quite takes 
the eye. Not quite so tall, of an oxblood- 
red, is Australia, a moderately new va- 
riety which has a good growing record 
in my garden. It is a very fine rich red. 

Among the lighter reds probably the 
largest and most satisfactory is Hercule, 
a French introduction introduced into 
America by John Siebenthaler. It has 
only a moderate number of _ blossoms. 

Of all Oriental Poppies, the darkest 
and deepest in color is Mahony. Some 
people have thought the name a corrup- 
tion of “mahogany” and in many nursery 
‘atalogues this variety is so listed. Cor- 
respondence reveals, however, that it was 
named after an Irish lord who was very 
much interested in horticulture. This 
variety is interesting because of the depth 
of its color. 

One of the desires of hybridizers has 
been to produce a blossom with a fringed 
or laciniated edge. A standard variety 
of this sort is King George. The color 
of most of these laciniated varieties is 
rather uninteresting. This is true of 
King George and Lord Lambourne. These 
two varieties have been on the market for 
some time. The blossoms do not all have 
the laciniated edge. A young plant never 
has laciniated blossoms. King George 
apparently has a much larger per cent 
of fringed edge bloom than Lord Lam- 
bourne. There is in my garden a Poppy 
which I eall Burke’s Laciniated. It has a 
much richer color, is larger in size, is 
more regularly laciniated, and has a 
rather good blooming record in the few 
years that I have grown it. It is a very 
beautiful flower and I do not under- 
stand why Roy Burke of Paulding, Ohio, 
does not name it and introduce it. 

A few years ago an Oriental Poppy 
was introduced that is entirely distinct 
from anything else. I refer to Snow- 
flame. As the name indicates, the flower 
is basically white, but has a band of 
brilliant flame-red of considerable width 
along the outer edge of the petals. As it 
blooms in my garden it is not a large 
flower, frequently takes a day or two 
to open, and the plant does not grow 
very tall. It is, however, very striking 
in its landseape effects, and quite an addi- 
tion to the garden as are, in fact, nearly 
all Oriental Poppies, in my opinion. 


Buy at leading hardware, 





GBIE BUS 


| Mis 
Bug-a-boo 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 





Kilis or controls 
practically all 
garden pests 





ASY TO MIX...won’t clog 

sprayer ... harmless to pets 
and humans. Sohighly concentrated 
that 4 ounces make 12 to 18 gallons 
of highly effective spray. Also sold 
in larger sizes. 


drug, garden supply, 
and department stores. 





Bug-a-boo 


VICTORY GARDEN SPRAY 


BY SOCONY-VACUUM 








TROPAEOLUM POLYPHYLLUM 


VAR, LEICHTLINI. Perennial Nasturtium, with long 

trailing stems of glaucous grey foliage studded 

with rich orange flowers. Full sun, well drained 

soil, 8 deep. $1.00 each, 3 for $2.50, postpaid. 
Write for rare plant catalog 


WM. BORSCH & SON 


Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 

















PLANT 
WYANT ROSES 


this fall for most successful 
blooms next spring. 


Illustrated folder on request 


MELVIN E. WYANT, INC. 


Rose Specialist 


Box F MENTOR, OHIO 


























FLOWER GROWER 

















Mertensi irginica 
ertensia Vi 
For Fall Planting 

The beauty of Mertensia Virginica or Vir- 
ginia Cowslip in early spring, with its clus- 
ters of nodding .tubular flowers, opening 
clear pink and turning to sky blue, is in- 
describable. Planted with or among Daffo- 
dils, it is a glorious sight. Although pre- 
ferring dry shade, it will almost grow any- 


where successfully. 1 to 9 10 to 24 

XX largest size 1—2 ft -30 .26 
X first size -18 -16 

Flowering size 12 -10 


For other Wildlings to plant in the Fall, you 
should see our catalog. May we send you 
a copy? 


Gardens of the Blue Ridge 


E. C. ROBBINS 
Ashford, McDowell County, North Carolina 











PEARL HARBOR 


A fine large late blooming white Daffodil 
and Campfire, a brilliant red cup are 
being offered in our new catalogue which 
lists many of the finest recent introductions 
from abroad. Write for your ccpy. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 








LEBANON OREGON 
I R I ~ Cutting Garden 
Collection 
16 varieties, labeled, including pink, purple, 


red, yellow, blue, ete. 
List value from $1.75 to $2.25 for only $1 postpaid 
Send for price list of over 200 
gorgeous modern varieties 


W. C. STONE Camden, New York 











PROTECT 
GARDENS 


FROM 


RABBITS 





Save your crops and endless hours of work. Spray 
Liquid Chaperone in Victory gardens to protect 


against rabbits and dogs. You don't see it... don’t 
smell it... but animals do and stay away. Perfectly 
harmless .. . won't dissolve in rain. SEND NO 


MONEY. Order by mail C.O.D. $1 plus postage 
(or send $1 we pay postage). SUDBURY LABO.- 
RATORY, 8 DUTTON ROAD, SO. SUDBURY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. LIQUID 


CHAPERONE 


AUGUST, 1943 
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Variety Is Spice in August 






By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


a season of many flowers 
therefore many arrangements), 
_". at flower arrangement may 
seem to have an advantage over the 
novice in having a large selection of con- 
tainers with which to vary her pictures. 
Actually, this is no substantial advantage, 
even when we have several arrangements 
in the house at a time and wish variation 
from week to week. 

There are two ways to increase and 
enhance the spice of variety for your 
August abundance of wild and cultivated 
flowers. First, you may adapt many 
sorts of household articles to the role of 
flower containers. Second, you may vary 
vour use of a given container to such an 
extent that you are aot aware that you 
are using an old familiar vase or bowl. 
The latter method includes the use of 
tinted water in glass containers. 

It is amazing how many potential con- 
tainers for arrangements there are in the 
average household. Flower shows in some 
communities stimulate local imagination 
by ineluding classes for flower arrange- 
ments made in kitchen utensils. Baskets, 
ignored in many cireles for so long, are 
striding into favor. It is not the tradi- 
tional flower basket with swooping handle 
which is sunning itself in the favored 
position, but all sorts of utilitarian 
baskets including the sewing and bread 
basket. Many of these are handleless. 
This does not mean that we are ruling 
out the traditional over-used and mis- 
used flower basket that has made itself so 
searce in flower shows. If you feel chal- 
lenged (or if you even feel the impulse) 
to use such a basket, do so by all means. 
However, make sure that you use it origi- 
nally and creatively—as if you never saw 
one before—if you want to stay off the 
hackneyed path. Remember that the 
handle of the basket is a part of your 
design. 

When you use baskets, use glass jars in 
them to hold water. For a basket of aver- 
age size (perhaps a sewing basket) you 
may wish to use as many as three or even 
five glass jars to hold and distribute your 
flowers. If the jars tend to topple, use 
some flower clay on the bottoms to anchor 
the jars to the basket. Set a flower holder 
in Bo jar if this is helpful. Sometimes 
vou will want all the jars the same height; 
again you may want them of different 
heights. If you are going to work much 
with baskets, have a good selection of 


(and 
the 


jelly and pickle jars in your vase closet. 


In these days when many foods arrive 
in glass containers, we can now and 
again find a semi-precious gem among 
them—really choice flower vases in their 
own right, graceful and well proportioned. 


Like pearls in oysters, these are not many, 
but recognize the pearl when you see it! 

Now that sugar rationing has curtailed 
your cake making, look into the pantry 
for potential containers. An angel cake 
ring painted a soft, smoky green, blue or 
rose, or perhaps a gray, will make a 
container for your dinner table which is a 
happy change. You may wish to use in 
the center some appropriate accessory or 
a grouping of fruit, or you may simply 
have a ring shaped arrangement with no 
central feature. Fill the ring nearly full 
of sand to hold your flowers. If you find 
a bread pan you are not using, paint it 
for your mantel. We do not recommend 
that you arrange orchids in your iron 
skillet, did one writer on flower ar- 
rangement recently, but how about Mari- 
golds in the skillet for the porch or 
terrace? 

While seouting about the kitchen for 
containers, don’t overlook such old stand- 
bys as pitchers, teapots, mixing and fruit 
bowls, sugar bowls and what-have-you. 

If some of your vases are of clear glass 
and you have spotted a commercial jar 
or two worthy to bask beside them in the 
vase cabinet, you may enjoy much varia- 
tion with tinted water. For one arrange- 


as 


ment in a glass vase we might add red 
ink to the water for a ruby-like effect 
Another time (perhaps on a very hot 


day) a bit of bluing could be most fitting 
as a tint for the water. A little milk 
added to the water with either color will 
give a lovely milk glass effect. If your 
child will share his box of water colors 
with you, the rainbow is the limit to the 
choice of color to use in glass containers. 
Always fill the glass to the very brim 
when you are changing its color. 

When you want lots of variation for 
bountiful flowers, ask yourself if you 
vary the way you use your flowers in any 
given container. When you use a bowl, 
do you always make a well-rounded, glo- 


bular effect? If so, make a point this 
month of using your bowl for a_ flat 
arrangement—one which is almost like 


a picture painted upon the surface of the 
water. Try a fan of bearded Iris leaves 
through the center of the bowl (cutting 
it into two halves) and make a grouping 
of flowers on each side agairst the fan 
background. In this same bowl have a 
line arrangement today and tomorrow an 
arrangement almost entirely of foliages, 
with perhaps a very few fiowers. 


With what variety our imaginations 
could supply us if only we made de- 
mands upon them! When we do, then 
comes the real thrill of flower arrange- 
ment, making it a truly creative expe- 
rience. 








FALL IS AN IDEAL TIME 


To Plant Fruit Trees, 


Berries, Shrubs and Roses 


Write for FREE Catalog. 


STERN'S NURSERIES, 


DEPT. G, 


GENEVA, N. Y. 




























Recompense 


I’ve never heard a hermit thrush 
In vesper song of praise; 

Nor purling of a woodland brook 
Through winding, leafy ways. 


Pink orchids from the marsh, 
Or seen a loon across the pond 
Or heard his laughter harsh. 


I spend the nights and days; 
What might be mist on far green h 
Is but a smoky haze. 


My tiny garden plot, 

With sight and scent and fountain 

Makes up for what is not! 
—Mary C. 8 


Apology 
Poor little plant! With a reluctant 





Among your mates... 
plight . 

Of being shifted to another site. 

My neighbor has been kind to me, ar 

Since she requests it, I must let you 


I know that in her garden you will 
Only another hopeless refugee, 


I’ve never plucked with happy thri 


Your Garden of Verse* 


ill 


Hemmed in by city streets and walls 


ills 


Surcease from care, a sweet release... 


drip 


HAW 


hand 


I lift you from my garden where you stand | 


id SO, 


o 
Zo. 


be 


Crowded, untended, tramped by careless feet, 


Drooping and dying in the summer h 
Poor little plant! A helpless sacrific 
I let you go... but I apologize. 


eat. 
e! 


—MAISIE SPEAKER 


Hollyhocks 


Peering over a picket fence, 


Blossoms of pink and white and red, 


Lifted on leafy shafts of green 
Dominating a motley bed; ; 
Pink and green by a white-walled 


house 


In the narrow street of a coastal town 
Where all they have is a bit of earth 
Along the edge where a path comes down, 
Or an inch or two by a concrete walk, 


The summer sun and wind and rain; 

Hollyhocks, like New England folk, 

Conquer a rugged, sparse domain. 
—Mary Reep Jo 


Weep, Willow! 


Drooping by a woodland stream 
Mourns the weeping willow 

Shall I seek to comfort her— 
Offer breast for pillow? 


Nay, the stream is sympathetie, 
Welcoming her tears. 
Let sorrow 
Weeping down the years. 
KATHERINE KELLY Woo 


In a Summer Garden 


I cut the withered blooms off yesterd 
And touched them with a flame; 
And as I saw the gray smoke drift <¢ 
I keenly wished the same 


SLIN 


make her beautiful— 


DLEY 


ay 


way 


| 


yours the unhappy | 





| 


Sharp shears might clip from out my heart | 


The long-dead hopes and schemes 


That cling; and buds of joy might start 


And into dreams. 


—HELEN BAKER AI 


blossom 





* Readers are invited to 
poems for this column. 


contribute 






IAMS 


original 


FOR A THICK, 
SEED WITH 


Imitate nature ... seed in the fall and your lawn will 
get a head start on weeds ... evencrabgrass. Fall just 
“can’t be beat” as the time to start a new lawn or reju- 
venate an old one. But be sure to sow Scott's Seed, its 
deep-rooting, permanent grasses will develop into the 
beautiful carpet of turf you've always wanted. Try 
this short cut to lawn beauty and your praise will equal 
that of Mrs. W. A. Clark, who wrote, “Last fall I sowed 
Scotts Seed and have one of the prettiest lawns in 
Terre Haute.” Your lawn, too, can be just as out- 
standing in your neighborhood ... Scotts Free Lawn 
Care Bulletins will show how easy it's done, if started 
this fall. Write today for your FREE 2 year subscription. 





WEEDFREE 


LAWN 
THIS FALL? 


©. M. SCOTT and SONS COMPANY tie 
Marysville, Ohio. 


102 Main Street - @ 


Lawn Care Bulletins te!! hov 
evelop yo lawn into a cz 


ur FREE s 











A reminder of 
old favorites, and 
an introduction to 
new and choice plants‘ 
as well, is yours upon 
request, 








Bobbink & Atkins 

NEW 
1943 

Catalogue 


for Living Beauty 


This comprehensive guide to the ‘‘World’s Choicest Nursery Products” 
p e ’ 


should be in the library of all real garden enthusiasts. 


illustrates in true color— 
Since 1898 we have gone for- 


ROSE * ward with the introduction of 


New and Better Roses, retaining all the 
worthwhile Old-Fashioned and Historical 
kinds of great importance. We introduced 
the graceful and dainty Single Hybrid Tea 
Roses, most of the rugged Hybrid Per- 
petuals, and many of the spectacular 
Climbers, Ramblers, and Polyanthas. We 
also continue to produce great quantities of 
Moss Roses, Rugosas, Shrub and Species 
varieties not obtainable elsewhere. All 
B. & A. Roses give the very best results 
when planted in October, November, and 
December. 


It features and 


French Hybrid Lilacs—25 of the World’s 
Best Varieties. 

Hybrid Rhododendrons—choice kinds. 

Azaleas—Evergreen and deciduous forms. 

Unusual Evergreen Shrubs—such as 
Andromeda, Leucothoe, Hollies, Fire- 
thorn, Boxwood, etc. 

Flowering Shrubs—the best of the old 
and new. 

Hardy Ghent Azaleas—a distinctive and 
superior class of rare deciduous Azaleas. 

Fruits—for Food and Beauty. 

Perennials—Delphiniums, Poppies, Phlox, 
Iris, and a |host of others suitable for 
fall planting. 


FREE to garden owners east of the Mississippi; 25c elsewhere. 
Write today for your copy. 


Bobbink & Atkins 


Nurserymen ... Rose, Fruit, and Vegetable Growers 


588 Paterson Avenue 


EAST RUTHERFORD, N. J. 


Our main office and nurseries are just 9 miles from the 
heart of New York City. Visitors welcome. 








FLOWER GROWER 








GOLDEN LION 


{New Spanish Iris) 


These beautifully ruffled 
golden flowers are in a 
class all their own. With- 
a doubt it is the finest 
Spanish Iris and as large 
Dutch and more 
The standards 
yellow and 
beautifully ruffled 
are pure golden 
A splendid addition to 


any garden 


out 


as any 
ruffled. 
lemon 


are 
the 
falls 


yellow. 





35 for $2.00 


17 for $1.00 
Postpaid 


Our illustrated catalog of iris, tulips, daffodils, 
hyacinths, crocus and other hardy bulbs is now 
ready. Write for a copy now. 


FLORAVISTA 


Rt. 3, Box 669-F Olympia, Wash. 











TULIPS and 
DAFFODILS 


For Fall Planting 


Write for our new Fall Catalog illustra- 
ting many Bulbous Flowers in color, and 
also featuring Lawn Seed Mixtures, Field 
Seeds, and Garden sunaries. 


BURNETT BROS. INC. 


The Old Reliavle Firm—Fst. 1905" 


92 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 











ROOT BROKEN TWIGS 


Don't discard twigs broken from shrubs or garden 


plants. Dip them in ROOTONE and set them 
in the soil to root. At your dealers. 
2 oz. $1.00 
Write for Booklet 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Div. F-53 Ambler, Pa. 





PRESERVATION 
GUIDE 


$79 


Big. 264 page book that gives you complete, 
tested, authentic instructions covering all 
phases of HOME CANNING, HOME DEHY- 
DRATING AND PRESERVING OF ALL FOODS. 


Over 480 food preservation recipes, charts 


and diagrams . . . everything you need: to 
know about canning, dehydrating, brining 
and storing of all foods. Tells you how to 
“put up’ food without fear of mistake, 
even though you don’t have a pressure 
cooker. Written by Mrs. Rosina K. Maxwell, 
for 16 years conductor of canning demon- 
strations for Ball Bros., the Mason 
manufacturers. 


Jar 


Get Your Copy today. 





Send $1.00 with you’ name and address to: 
&> 
y My Name ..... > Ts consutsensisnsunaeseaasandunudbanebaaeonsnenss t 
' Street & No. ......8 wr ere 
\ Toe Des sssseeoensseseessees NN cricncsnniamianeinn 4 
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August in Southern Gardens 








By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


ULTRY days and trying nights of 
S heat make gardening truly an effort. 

And when to this is added the lack 
of labor the average gardener will say, 
‘Oh, let things alone, they will grow all 
right and take care of themselves.’’ Far 
from it. The earetul workman plans 
ahead and right now is the time to make 
plans for winter vegetables and spring 
flowers. 


Small gardens can be cared for a little 
at a time and even though the house 
mother is busy canning and preserving 
and putting up fruit and vegetable juices 
to supply the vitamins for the tables 
later on she will still have time to watch 
her flowers. 


Lettuce and endive make fine lines of 
tender green along the edges: of formal 
beds. Right by the side of Boxwood they 
grow easily and well. Carrots and rad- 
ishes will also grow there. These need 
little cultivation. New tomato plants 
should be set at once. Beans and beets, 
English peas and onions, turnips and kale 
and eabbage with spinach are indicated 
for August sowing. 


Fall Harvest Shows will show the re- 
sults of this work. The flowers which 
have been cherished and appreciated 
more than ever will come in for their full 
share of the glory. Chrysanthemums, 
Asters, Dahlias, fall Iris and Lilies to- 
gether with the late annuals will all be 
there. Roses will be in full radiance and 
nothing will be left to chance. From 
these, inspiration and pleasure will be 
given to the thousands who see them and 
the financial results will benefit the War 
Relief Funds. Do your part and get busy 
now. 


Iris must be watched and if time allows 
get ready to lift the crowded clumps 
and replant. Study the wonderful lists 
given in the magazine and add to your 
Iris collection some of the selected and 
beautiful new varieties which were listed 
in the June issue. 


Iris kaempferi has been more than 
usually beautiful this year. The strong 
masses of white and deep purple violets 
have been broken by soft pastel toned 
beauties and every shade and tint of rose 
and pink and red, of lavender and orchid 
and mauve have been there. 


These Iris can be grown wherever it 
is possible to supply water at the bloom- 
ing season. Three years ago 200 im- 
ported types were planted in a garden 
for safe-keeping until a municipal gar- 
den should be made ready for them. The 
soil is heavy black loam. On either side 
of the planting is an irrigation trench 
through which the water can be turned 
on at will. These plants have grown and 
multiplied just as they do on the banks 
of the lake at the fine Swan Lake gar- 
dens and elsewhere. In early June they 
were a sight to swell the heart and cheer 
the mind with their breath-taking beauty. 


Dianthus of all kinds are valuable for 
fragrance as well as beauty and grow 
easily and quickly from seeds. Late plant- 
ings have been blooming for weeks now. 
The Pheasant’s Eye, Maiden Pinks, the 
Cheddar Pinks, and the single and double 
clove-scented are among the most desir- 
able kinds. Sweet Williams are finer now 
than in former years and the colors are 
bright and charming. Newport Pink, 
Scarlet and Purple Beauty, with Velvety 
Maroon are the choicest varieties. The 
everblooming Sweet William, Dianthus 
latifolius atrococcineus fl. pl. is truly 
that. The color is brilliant and the ¢lus- 
ters continue from month to month. This 
is a permanent planting and worthy of a 
place in any garden. Sow seed now. 


Aquilegias, the long-spurred types, are 
best. Giant Shirley Digitalis is easy to 
grow. These make fine background plant- 
ings and reseed freely. Hollyhocks can 
be started and new kinds added. Stocks, 
Beauty of Nice and Imperial, will bloom 
next spring from seed sown at this time. 


Anchusas give strong masses of elear 
blue in both tall and dwarf kinds. These 
perennials are standard but the list of 
others which can be started now is as 
long as the catalogues name them. Take 
your choice and grow your own, 

Trim your conifers this month. Shear 


your hedges und keep the lawn growing. 
The smaller types of conifers need shear 
ing more than the taller growers but all 
of them will be benefited by some trim- 
ming now. 


Lilies should be planted early and as 
the stock is limited orders must be sent 


in at onee. Lilium candidum bloomed 
late but was very beautiful when it did 
come. Try the Aureums, Superbum, 
Testaceum and Umbellatum with the 


Regale for good measure and get them 
in as early as you ean. 


Iris of all kinds must also be ordered 
now. 


Hemerocallis hybrids have been out- 
standing this season. The new range of 
colors in these easy-to-grow flowers 
make them fine additions to borders. 
They grow in either sun or shade with or 
without much water and bloom and re- 
bloom through the whole flowering sea- 
son. Among the new ones the clear soft 
yellow, very light in tone, of Joy Russell 
is the tallest palest lemon—a fine flower 
that stays open in the evenings. Annis 
Victoria Russell is another premier. Cop- 
per King has tones of flame and russet 
and is well named. The deep dark red of 
Red Ranger is an unusual color. The 
finest and darkest of them all is the ma- 
roon of velvety texture, Black Prince. 
Pride of Houston is a dark red of good 
form and fine lasting qualities. .The 
mahogany red Old Paint is beautiful and 
so is the clear salmon of Dress Rehearsal. 

Order these Hemerocallis and get them 


settled in the borders and they will 
bloom for you at once. 
































Vegetables in Little Greenhouses 


By J. G. ESSON 


their greenhouses over to vegeta- 

bles should look ahead now and 
plan how their greenhouses can be put 
to the best possible service in these crit- 
ical times. It is yet too early to start 
most vegetables, but some readers will 
already have started tomatoes and pos- 
sibly, of all the crops, this is the most 
profitable for the greenhouse. There is 
no comparison between the luscious fruits 
you can pick there and the pinkish, in- 
sipid specimens offered throughout the 
winter by the storekeeper. 

A sowing of tomatoes about September 
15 will follow up that batch you started 
in early July. The first sowing should 
be ready to plant where they are in- 
tended to complete their growth. That 
may be in 9- or 10-inch size pots or in 
rather shallow soil on the bench. Top- 
dress with good, rich soil, but not en- 
riched with nitrogenous fertilizer, as the 
white roots appear on the surface later 
on. If they are started in deep, rich 
soil they are likely to make rank, coarse 
growth that will never give so many 
flower trusses as will those on a more 
meagre diet. So it is better not to be too 
generous in adding much rich organic 
matter to the soil at planting time. A 
dusting of superphosphate is usually help- 
ful. 

It is important to select the right 
varieties for greenhouse culture. Medium 
sized round ones are most popular. Ear- 
liana, Bonny Best, Comet, Sunrise and 
Michigan State Forcing are some of the 
best. A good seed house will usually be 
able to supply some, if not all, of these. 

When they are a foot high all side 
growth should be pinched out. This is 
not usually recommended for outdoor 
summer culture. Then, it is wise to leave 
some of the side growths so that the fruit 
is not too much exposed to sun. In sum- 
mer over exposure is apt to cause ecrack- 
ing and ugly spots to appear, thus blem- 
ishing the tomatoes; but this does not 
usually happen in the greenhouse when 
the right varieties are selected and they 
are growing 12 to 15 inches apart. There 
should then be enough green leaves to 
supply every need of the plant. 

Try to maintain a rather dry atmos- 
phere during winter and open the ven- 


Cj thse green who decide to turn 


tilators as much as possible, that is, with- 
out allowing cold draughts to hit the 
plants, or a sudden dropping of tempera- 
ture. At no time should the temperature 
drop below 55° but, of course, a minimum 
of 60° is more to their liking. 

There are several diseases that may 
attack tomatoes and usually they are 
traceable to damp atmospheric conditions 
or bad drainage. 


Cucumbers under glass. Another vege- 
table that can be started by the end of 
August is cucumber. For this the gar- 
dener must maintain a 60° night tem- 
perature. It is not suited for green- 
house culture along with tomatoes since 
it revels in heat and a moist atmosphere. 
Like the tomato, however, it insists on a 
place in the sun. One, or at most, two 
plants should fill the needs of the aver- 
age home, 

Cucumber enjoys a rich, humusy, well- 
drained soil. Sow two seeds in a 3-inch 
size pot. Both are likely to germinate 
but pull out the weaker looking seed- 
ling before the third leaf shows. The 
remaining plant will, at this date, soon 
fill the small pot with roots, so guard 
against leaving it too long here before 
transferring to its permanent quarters. 
That may be in a 10-inch size Azalea 
pan or simply on the bench in soil that 
has boards fixed in such a way as to 
keep it in place. The cucumber is a 
surface rooting plant so it is better to 
add, at least twice during the growing 
season, a thin layer of rich topdressing. 

The varieties best suited for green- 
house culture are Improved Telegraph 
and Forcing Spine and it is better if 
they can be trained to a simple trellis. 
The best cucumbers are grown in a 
tropical temperature. In this they will 
grow fast and if but one vine to a plant 
is trained to a wire fastened within 10 
inches of the roof glass, while all side 
growths are pinched just beyond the 
first leaf of that growth, lovely fruits 
will be produced for salad purposes. 

By this method the vine will quickly 
monopolize the allotted space but if 
further sowings are made in October 
and again in February, there will be 
cucumbers for the greater part of fall, 
winter and spring. 





and Grape 


HYACINTHS 


Two of the most enjoyable spring 
flowers. Each bulb should produce 
several flower spikes for many years. 
Wood Hyacinths (scila Campanslata) 
have graceful bells on fifteen inch 
stems, in blue, pink and white. 


20 Bulbs ‘19° - 100 Bulbs '45° 


Your choice of any 3 colors or mixed 


Grape Hyacinths 


(MUSCARI) 


The eight inch spikes are 
bright blue and will last 
for a very long while. 


30 Bulbs *1°° 
100 Bulbs *3°° 


CONLEYS Béss0mn Foun 


Box 386A, EUGENE, OREGON 





Illustrated Orchid Catalog 


Our new 96 page catalog contains 16 color illus- 

trations and 21 black and white illustrations, 

as well as culture notes, which may be helpful 

to those interested in the growing of orchids, 
Price 50 cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 
Orchid Hybridists — Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 








low, orange, 


blotched 


Herbert F. 


FINER PANSIES 


Famous Giant Swiss type, yel- 
henna, flame, 
pink, rose, carmine, fuchsia, 
blue, with contrasting dark 
centers, 3% in. Blend, balanced mixture of 
blooms, mixed colors. Hybrid 
type, exquisite pastels and strik- 


Retail catalogue, wholesale list 


Growers of newer Primrose seed 


ing bronze tones, unbelievably 
beautiful yellows, maroons, 
purples, many’ ruffled, flowers 
over 4 in., mixed, colors. Clarke 


these two superb strains. Pkt. 
$1.00, 1% pkt. 50 cents. 


THE CLARKES Marguerite R. 
CLACKAMAS, OREGON 








SEMESAN crow: 


SEMESAN isn’t magic, but how it helps 
flowers grow and bloom! Just treat seeds and 
bulbs as directed. Reduces seed rotting, damp- 
ing-off and seed-borne soil contamination— 
conserves your time, work, fertilizer. All 
dealers, Get free Flower Pamphlet now! Write 
Du Pont Semesan Company, 

Wilmington, Delaware. 
















10¢ PACKET TREATS 
5 TO 20 POUNDS OF SEED 











GIANT PANSIES 
Beautiful colors and markings. 
Finest Swiss strain. ... Pkt. 250 


FREE Guide for Vegetable and Flower 
Gardens, new varieties and culture. 


CAMPBELL SEEDSTORE 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 












LILIES 


Madonna Lilies 
Four varieties of “Gold Band” Lilies 
And 125 other lilies 
Send for the 1943 prices for Fall Planting 
JULIA E. CLARK, Canby, Oregon 
—— 


Long's Pansy Seed 


own mixture, so popular 


M 
Super-Giant Mixture {or ‘many’ years: Pkt. 28¢; 

















Immense flowers in a wide 


Engelmann's Giants yange | of best. colors. Pkt. 


c; Ye oz $1 
Flowers are of large size, 


Swiss Giant Mixed = great substance, novel colors. 
Maple Leaf Giants 


and blooms both extra 
a si 
Mile-High Monsters pia 
Pkt 


Unusual Mixed. Pkt. 
fg oz. $1.20. 
: A super strain of Swiss Giants. 
Geneva Giants 6x°"Ssc; Tf ox. $1.50. 
One Pkt. 


orm, color, and robust 
Hy each of the above six (value 
Collection $i°so)"‘ior $1.00. (All seed prepaid.) 







—) 


’ry outstanding. Mixed 


LONG’S GARDENS 
Box F-19., Boulder. Colorado 








FLOWER GROWER 387 














HARDY 
ORIENTAL 


Blooming In 
Your Garden 
POST PAID 


ALL 8 


Beauty of Livermere—Very 
ta Paloma—Pure White 


$1 


dark velvety 
(new). 


red 


Delicata—Old rose pink, silky texture 
Enfield Beauty—Beautiful salmon, maroon base 
Wurtenbergia—One of the best tall growing reds. 


Marigold—Golden-yellow, 
Sun-Glow—Salmon-orange, 
Negrillon—Vivid carmine 

Flowers measure 8 in. in diameter. Order now. 
The roots must be planted this fall to bloom next 
Spring and each year. Planting Directions included. 


THE FISCHER NURSERIES 
Dept. F, EASTON, PA. (250 Acres) 


new. 
new 














DAYLILIES 


HYPERION—Canary yellow (See front cover) 

MIKADO—Orange, banded with purple 

VISCOUNTESS BYNG—Pale silver, flushed with 
rose 

All three for $1. Postpaid. ($1.75 catalog value.) 

Send for our free daylily and iris folder. 

MILLIKEN GARDENS 
349 W. Colorado Arcadia, Calif. 


Pitzonka’s A4¢Pansies 
+ of 





Giant flowers in the most strik- 
ing shades and color combina- 
tions—red, bronze, black, lav- 
ender, blue, pink, yellow, striped 
and mottled—are produced in 
abundance from our 


PRIZE PANSY SEED MIXTURE 


1 pkt (1/32 oz.) $1.25; 1/16 oz. $2 


Our color booklet on Pansies 
will be sent FREE on request. 


PITZONKA'S PANSY FARM 
BOX 183, BRISTOL, PA. 








Ask Your Seedsman! 


IMP. SOAP SPRAY 


1 RO}. £) Fed te), Fonte) 


But Sure Death 
to the Pests 


Sole Manufacturers 


THE AMERICAN COLOR.& CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St., BOSTON, MASS. 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 


for early bloom NEXT SPRING 


Ali plants are of mature age. 








Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRI (Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 

DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA TRILOBA—(Liverwort) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

CANGUINARIA CANADENSIS —(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM— (Large Flowering White) 

VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will ship 

at proper time All orders are promptly acknowledged 

Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 

(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 
Send for complete list of 


hardy wildflowers and ferns. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS 
+ + & «2.» » Illinois 





AUGUST, 1943 











ECAUSE this summer our gardens 

are not likely to have a vacation 

they should do especially well, and 
look finer than usual. Perhaps, if we 
only think so, the very same will apply 
to us, and we'll come out tops! 


As is the custom, there will be inter- 
vals of warm, sunny days, then cool, 
foggy mornings which never fail to 
freshen greenery, pep up and brighten 


the flowers. 

With the exeeption of lawns, aim to 
irrigate early in the day as excessive 
moisture combined with nights 1s 
not the best for other vegetation. 

While plants must have water at their 
roots they are, also, much benefited by 
overhead sprinkling for it cleans, mois- 
tens atmosphere, and helps to control 
pests, especially red spider that flour- 
ishes through the dry season. 

Sow now in flats for winter blossoms 
Virginian Stock, Calendula, Alonsoa, 
Snapdragon, Pansy, Clarkia, Viscaria, 
Stoeks, Viola, Primula  malacoides— 
single and double carmine, white, rose, 
lavender and salmon—and Cineraria that 
comes in so many lovely sorts. For these 
use leaf mold and sand. If without a lath 
house put flats under the light shade of 
trees, and off the ground. If necessary to 
prevent drying out, cover with news- 
paper. Remove this promptly when seed- 
lings begin to appear. 

Feed a little balanced fertilizer 
quently to tuberous Begonias. Keep off 
faded leaves and flowers or they may 
cause bad spots on the fresh foliage. 

Have a watchful eve for newly-hatched 
scale on Citrus trees, Roses, Oleanders, 
and certain succulent plants. Bub off, or 


cool 


fre- 


use an oil spray. If ants are present, 
poison. One of their pet diversions is 
the planting of scale! 

Remove crooked, leggy and weak 


branches of Geranium, Pelargonium, Mar- 
guerite and shrubby Vinea. The cuttings 
will start in the open ground, but sooner 
and with better roots in a pot of sand. 
As soon as possible get in bulbs of 
Madonna Lily, Leueocoryne, Tritonia, 
Pancratium, Sternbergia, Guernsey Lily, 
Sprekelia, Vallota and Morawa. Most of 
these go back fast when out of the ground. 
One of the most satisfying plants I’ve 


ever known is Salvia leucantha. Mine 
grows 3 feet high, leans against the 
fence, and never stops blooming. Its 


long, velvety, blue-purple spires flecked 
with white are lovely and_ different. 
They arrange gracefully, and are very 
long lasting. This Salvia is happy re- 
gardless of conditions . . . no ailments, 
no pests, no sulking, but just beautiful 
and lovable. 

Prune Roses lightly taking out small 
wood, thinning and shaping. Last of the 
month give more water, and a top-dress- 
ing of old manure. If from the chicken- 
pen use very little. 

Mulch Dahlias heavily to prevent soil 
from baking, and to give 


eool roots. 


Pinch much and often for shapely plants. 
Disbudding will result in larger but fewer 
flowers. 





California Garden Tips 


By Mary C. 









SHAW 


Do you have nice thrifty plants of 
various guick-blooming annuals for fill- 
ing in where some have gone by? It 
not, decorate the vacancies with some 
from your nurseryman. Next time raise 
them yourself! 

Farther North—sow into a mixture 
of loam, sand and light compost for 
bloom next season such perennials as 
Delphinium, Flax, Nierembergia, Vinea, 
Gerbera, Lychnis, Shasta Daisy, Iceland 
Poppy, Seabiosa, Anchusa, Echinops, 
Cerastium, Dianthus, Pentstemon, Arabis 
and English Daisy. 

Seed of perennials generally takes 
longer to germinate, and the seedlings 
are slower growers and more delicate 
than annuals. And the gardener must 
contend with insects, birds, wind, and 
hot sun. Better be on your toes! 

If there are bare terraces or banks 
plant with Ivy, creeping Lantana, 
Mesembryanthemum, Sun_ Roses, Ivy 
Geranium, or trailing Roses such as pink, 
white or red Cherokee, or the modern 
Mermaid having large ivory and pale 
vellow blooms. These covers, besides 
beautifying, will prevent erosion during 
winter storms. 

Sweet Pea time again! So, spade a 
patch in full sun at once and let it lie 
for aeration till late this month. Then, 
add fertilizer, and a bit of wood ash, 
turn and make fine. Dig a trench 6 
inches deep, wet well and sow seed 3 
inches apart. Cover with an inch, and 
screen to keep off birds. Put out snail 
poison, too. Quite a performance? Then 
get early-blooming seed of giant waved 
type in the new shades .. . orchid, blue, 
white, rose, cream, orange, vermilion ... 
to surely make it worth while. 

It is sometimes a problem to know 
what to set under trees. Though there 
are shade lovers aplenty, the trees often 
take nearly all available food and drink. 
However, by giving special attention to 
feeding, the following shallow rooted 
subjects can be used with success: Hy- 
drangea, Fuchsia, Azalea, Rhododendron, 
Thahetrum, Coral Bells, Begonia, Hem- 
erocallis, Flowering Currant, Globe 
Flower, Primula, herbaceous Anemone, 
Monkshood and Bleeding Heart. 

Cut back Coreopsis, Veronica, peren- 
nial Phlox, Salvia, and Pentstemon. 
Fertilize,-and water heavily for renewed 
growth and another blooming period. 

Keep Azalea, Brunfelsia, Rhododen- 
dron and Camellia moist. Cease feeding 
after this month to induce hardening 
and ripening of the wood instead of 
more growth, 

Give lawns a small amount of  bal- 
anced tood. Brown spots should have 
extra water, and make sure that it soaks 
in. Take out weeds before seed forms 
to multiply your labors. 


Owing to much strong sunlight the 
pool may be filled with algae. Remove 
all you can, and take out leaves and 


dead vegetation; but do not make the 
mistake of disturbing fish during hot 
weather as it would surely prove fatal 
to many. 























ESPALIER FRUIT TREES 


For centuries the delight of gardens in European 
countries. Now available in America. They produce 
delicious fruit right at your own doorstep. 


Write for FREE Catalog on Fruit Trees, 
Shrubs, and Roses, 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. G, Geneva, N. Y. 


BULB IRIS COLLECTION 
12 Dutch SPECIAL $] .00 


Berries, 












12 Spanish 
12 English POSTPAID 


Many colors, early and late varieties, 
the finest of the Iris family for cutting. 
Our catalog lists 235 varieties of 
Daffodils, many new and rare 


M<LEAN BULB FARINI 
Box 403 Elma, Washington 


Route |, 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality @ Lowest Prices 


Send for catalog listing 200 
leading varieties. It’s free. 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


The NEW GARDEN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Victory Garden Edition 


Write a postcard now, requesting a week's free examina- 
lion.. Send no money. Pay $1 a month, plus few cents post- 
age. Or send remittance now and we pay postage. 


WM.H.WISE & CO., Dept.918, 50 W.47th St., New York 19,N.Y. 


IRIS — WRITE FOR 


FREE BOOKLET 


Write for free booklet containing colored 
illustrations with descriptions and prices of 
400 beautiful improved varieties—types that 
bloom from early spring ’til autumn—includ- 
ing Oriental Poppies and Hemerocallis. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


DAYLILY COLLECTION 


Apricot—early yellow 
Bagdad—rich red brown 
Dawn—rosy 














NOW 
ONLY 


$3 50 











Sonny—light yellow 
Scudan—lemon yellow 
Vesta—deep orange 


$3.10 Value for $2.25 
describing IRIS, DAYLILIES and 
PEONIES. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427_W. Market St. Bluffton, 





Send for catalogue 


Ind. 









































Graceful spikes of heavenly blue 
bells. Bloom profusely: long-lasting. 
Wonderful to cut; exquisite natural- 





























ized. Big value at 10 for 25c, post- 
paid. Send now. 
FREE! FALL BULB CATALOG 











in color, giving 
bulb bargains. 
VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS., 
inc., Dept. 210, Babylon, N. Y. 


many money-saving 



































Pacific Northwest Garden 
Notebook 


By CeciL SoLLy 


HE lovely Oriental Poppy has now 

almost completely died down 

does best 
many years. Cut back the old foliage 
down level with the ground but take care 
not to sever any new green shocts that 
are appearing. 

Should it be desired to move or divide 
this Poppy, do the job now. Dig up the 
whole clump, shake off the soil and eut 
it up into as many pieces as are desired. 
Shoots will spring up from any piece 
that is planted upright in the soil. 


Should any Asters show sign of 
‘blight’? which is evidenced by black 
markings on the leaves, followed by 


rapid failure of the whole plant, pull up 
the affected plant and burn immediately. 
The disease spreads rapidly, especially 
if the plants are sprinkled with cold 
water, so, to prevent this, spray all the 
healthy plants with a good copper fungi- 
cide at once. 

This is the correct time to prune elimb- 
ing Roses. Cut off all side shoots that 
flowered, back to within an ineh of the 
main branches. The new long cane 
growths must not be eut until January. 
These new growths are quite pliable now 
and may be trained where they are de- 
sired. Fix them securely to supports so 
that any strong fall winds will not cause 
them to sway or break. 

Should it be necessary to move any 
shrubs soon, they should be root pruned 
at once and well watered. Then they will 
be in fine shape for transplanting in 
October (evergreens) or December (de- 
eiduous). 

Heathers that flowered during the last 
two months should be attended to as soon 
as they are ‘‘over’’. Trim back 
flowered-out spikes and remove 
branches that are straggly. The plants 
are making a new growth and will need 
help if they are to be satisfactory next 
season. Check to see that the soil is 
moist enough. If water is needed, irri- 
gate around them in the early morning. 
Never sprinkle Heathers overhead dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

Keep the summer annual flowers well 
picked. The more Zinnias, Marigolds 
and other like annuals that are picked, 
the more later flowers you will get, right 
up until frost. If any flowers are missed 
and allowed to go to seed, the plant will 
slow up considerably in its flower pro- 
duction. 


Discard Madrona leaves. Leaves have 
just dropped from the Madrona trees. 
The old leaves always fall at this time. 
Clean them up at once and burn them. 
Be sure to take out any that may have 
fallen into the pool. Madrona leaves are 
one of the few sorts that should not be 
put in the compost pile. The ashes, after 
burning, may be used in the compost or 
spread very lightly in almost any part 
of the garden, particularly around eri- 
caceous plants lke Rhododendrons and 
Azaleas. 


It | 
if left undisturbed for | 





| 


the | 
any | 











Our suggestions for some 


FINE COLOR SHOW 


in your garden. 


Big and Bold HEMS 


Brilliant golden yellows, showy creams, rich ful- 
yous reds, all on tall graceful stems and blooming 
for weeks continuously. 


Fine collection of 10 of the best strong 
@rOwerS .cccees Se ee cece rscersereerses 8 3.00 
Extra choice selection including 3 of Sa 


best ) 9s. 00 
Spuria ig are very showy with decorative 
folia 8 varieties in wide color range. 
ginerives’ are tall with ——— graceful stems 


.- $2.00 


oO our choice Or @ Bee. 240008 bees eae .00 
**Wee ones’’ early to late “scuba Our choice 

GMRIGGRIOM .cccccecverccerscesescsercsecse .00 
For Summer and Fall bloomer into India 

Summer. ‘‘Our Big Bargain’’ collection. $2.00 
“Our Best’? in value... cece eee sence ws 3.00 


Ours is not the world’s largest or best collection. 
Our boys are finding that the world covers a lot of 
land and more seas but we want to keep our varden 
and yours beautiful and a restful spot for their re- 
turn. Just count on us for’ good plants—liberal 
count and prompt service. If you want large clumps 
and extras for fine bloom, instruct, send by express. 
Modest 


HILL IRIS & PEONY FARM 


Lafontaine, Kansas 


expense. 















The WO ' 
e WORLD'S / 5 
The WO > OREGON “ROWN 





OLEL 
Write fora FREE CATALOG 


illustrated in full color! 


‘ N. VAN HEVELINGEN 
7 387 70 N. E. Glisan St., Portland, Ore 


ROSES 









Thanks. - 


We are sold out of gladiolus bulbs on ac- 
count of the fine business you have given 
us this year. We will have other fine 
varieties to offer next yeor. 


A. P. BONVALLET AND CO. 
Gladiolus Specialists 


WICHERT ILLINOIS 





ii ry 
4 town 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED! 


Your money back if you are not entirel 
Satisfied with this amazing bargain! Col- 
lection includes 1 ed Radiance, 1 Pink 
Radiance, 2 Talisman, 2 Ami Quinard, 2 
Pres. ——? and 2 Luxembourg. Send just 

oday for rose collection No. 103! 


NAUGHTON FARMS, INC.. Dept. 22-F. Waxahachie, Texas. 


DAYLILIES 


Nine acres of Hemerocallis, 
NEW colors in reds, pinks, 
purple and unusual bi- 
colors. Write for complete list. 


RUSSELL GARDENS, Spring, Texas 
HARDY FLOWERS 


Sow seeds right now of Delphini.m, Cam- 
panula, Columbine and like perennials for 
next summer bloom. It’s easy to grow your 
own plants. A thousand kinds ready in 
our interesting Catalog. Ask for it. 


Dept. Z or a N. J. 
aes 
TREE PEONIES 


Aristocrats of the garden 

















We have the largest collection in America 
and offer them in their separate types 
(European or Chinese, Japanese and the 
Yellow Lutea Hybrids). Colors range from 
a pure white through yellow and pink 
to the darkest red. Catalog on request. 
We also offer a fine collection of Herba- 
ceous Peonies. 


OBERLIN PEONY GARDENS 
Dept. T 





Sinking Spring, Penna. 








FLOWER GROWER 








PT 





Classified Advertising Section 








. 
Weseseneseaneneapeneeneunt TEE 


RATE t80 PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, l&5c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 
WITH ORDER. m 








African Violets 


AFRICAN VIOLETS: Amethyst, Blue Boy, Blue Girl, 
Ionantha, Neptune, Orchid Beauty, Pink Beauty, Viking, 
White Lady. GREGG GARDENS, Dexter, Minnesota. 

















Baby Evergreens 





EVERGREEN SEEDLINGS—Transplants—larger Stock in 
wide variety, for forestry, windbreak, and ornamental! plant- 
ing. Descriptive catalogue free. RANSOM NURSERY, 
Geneva, Ohio. 








Books 


OVERCOME WAR-WORRIES reading solacing old garden 
books. Write fer free literature—PROVILLIAN PRIVATE 
PRESS, Herrin, Illinois. 











Bulbs 


BULBOUS IRIS, Large Bulbs—100 Dutch, 100 Spanish, 
50 English—above collection $15 value for only $10 prepaid. 
Field run assorted Narcissus and Daffodils $12 per bushel 
not prepaid. VITO CONENNA BULB FARM, Snohomish, 
Washington 








TULIPS—GIANT DARWIN. 12 for $1. Daffodils large, 
mixed 15 for $1. Iris—each one different 20 for $1 
Catalog Free. CORNELL NURSERY, Cornell, Illinois. 








Cactus 


Iris 





IRISES over 200 choice varieties. Save money, write for 
free price list. LA BUNDY IRIS GARDEN, 2577 Oxford 
Street, Memphis, Tennessee. 





IRISES, 25 choice varieties, labeled, all different, prepaid. 
for $1.00. Free list. 400 new varieties. JOHN N. BOM- 
MERSBACH, Decatur, Ill. 





OUR CATALOG helps you identify the best Irises and 
helps you obtain them at less cost. EDENWALD GAR- 
DENS, VINCENNES, INDIANA. 





ENJOY IRIS AS A HOBBY—25 different varieties, labeled, 
postpaid for $1.00. LICKLY IRIS GARDEN, Hudson, 
Michigan. 





1R1S—over 300 varieties. Also a collection of 15 plants, 
our selection, for $2.25 postpaid. EWING GARDENS, 
Rochester, Michigan. 





7 DYKES MEDAL iris $1.00; 9 ‘‘Victory’’ varieties $1.00. 
Postpaid. Other Bargains. Free Catalog. FAIR CHANCE 
FARM, Beloit, Kansas. 





IRIS KAEMPFERI COLLECTION: 5 beautiful large varie- 
ties, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. Hemerocallis List. LARK 
MEADOWS, West Mansfield, Mass. 








Labels 


LINCOLN PLASTIC PLANT MARKERS: New Banner 
Type Plastic Label—not affected by weather—remains clean 
and bright. New Waterproof Ink—indelible—resists weath- 
er for years. Non-rusting Standard—specially designed to 
hold latel rigid and horizontal—easily read. Dozen 50 
cents; Vial of ink sufficient for many dozen, 10 cents. 
In quantity, in bulk, 200—$6.80; bottle of ink 15 cents. 
Other types of labels also available in PLASTIC. Sizes 
and quotations on request. LINCOLN LABORATORIES, 
NORTHFIELD, MINNESOTA. 








Special Offers 


FALL CLEARANCE SALE. $1 collections in lots of 25 
plants each. Better tall Phlox—Hardy Asters—Sedums— 
Timber Phlox—Violets—Lily of Valley; or 12 Herbs—7 
Beautiful Peonies; or all 8 collections $7, SUNNYSIDE 
GARDENS, Madison, Nebraska. 








“OUR HOBBY’ has created a surplus in the newer 
Eremurus, Iris, Peonies, Oriental oe ete. Ap — 
of 500 varieties in these modern ‘* ee gems 

fice. — for list. HOLLOWAY’ DRE AM ‘GARDEN, 
Henry, Neb. 





8 Different named JAPANESE IRIS $1.50; 8 different 
named HEMEROCALLIS, $2. OMAR COLES, Magnolia, 
N. J. 





MUST BE MOVED FROM LEASED GROUND 350 varieties 
Prize Winning Peonies, also Daylilies, Iris, Poppies. Better 
Stock—Lowest Prices. Send for my list. DR. THIMLAR 
GARDENS, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 








Sweet Peas 





SWEET PEA ENSEMBLE—Seeds, Inoculator. Fertilizer. 
Special Offer #1380. All this for $1.00; 14% ounces Eerly 
Spring Flowering mixed seed, 4 ounces Sweet Pea food, 1 
Dacket inoculator—all instructions. Enough to plant 30 
feet. A mixture of the largest known orchid, ruffled flowered. 
The newest and rarest blend of all oolors. Flowers for 
Morale. FRASER & SON, 1000 East Colorado Street, 
Pasadena, California. 








Tropical House Plants 





START TROPICAL PLANTS Now for fall and winter. 
Chinese Hibiscus, Double Poinsettia, Variegated Copper 
Leaf, Seaforthia Palm, Silk Oak, Red Cryptanthus, 25c 
each: all size plants $1.25 postpaid or if shipped with 
90il about roots you pay express charges. Catalogue. 
SHAFFER NURSERIES, Clearwater, Florida. 








Tulips 





TULIP SPECIALS: 100 General Mixture—larvest size 
$4.50; large-bedding $3.25; medium $2.50. Glorious Tri- 
umph Mixture—100 largest size $6; large-bedding, $4.50: 
medium $3.25. 1 postpaid. Free catalog. THE VAN 
GARDENS, Kingston, New Jersey. 








EPIPHYLLUM’S, Succulents and Cacti, all different, list 
value ¢1.75—twelve plants, prepaid $1. HORNBERGER’S 
GARDEN SERVICE, HAMBURG, N. Y. 





ORCHID CACTI ({Epiphyllums) 3 for $1; Hairy Cacti 5 
for $1; Croton Floridas, colorful potted shrub, 3 for $1: 
10 Choice Cacti $1: 10 Choice Succulents $1. COOVERS, 
Orlando, Florida 





CACTUS—SUCCULENT JOURNAL. [ustrated, scientific 
and popular articles, 6 months $1.00. ‘‘Cacti for Ama- 
teurs’’ 140 pages $1.00. Box 101 Pasadena, California. 


Daffodils 


HERMITAGE GARDENS Daffodils are outstanding crea- 
tions of an American hybridizer. Also novelties and 
popular varieties. Write for descriptive catalog. EDWIN 
Cc. POWELL Rockville, Kt. 4, Maryland. 














DAFFODILS—5 Variety mixture, $9.50 per bushel, $2.50 
per peck. King Alfred, Olympia, Helios, Emperor, Sir 
Watkins, included. List. RIVER'S EDGE FLOWER 
FARM, NUTTALL, VA. 








Fertilizers 





CHEAP FERTILIZER from WASTE MATERIALS—Amaz- 
ingly quick, Bacto makes 100 pounds of — 
fertilizer for 4c—from garbage, leaves, rubbish, etc. 5 
_—. pes. $1.65. JEAN MACLEAN, BRIDGETON, 5, 
INDI 








House Plants 





STAR OF BETHLEHEM (Campanula Isophylla)—Large 
flowering plants, Blue or White, $1 each, 3 for $2.50. Fine 
for house plants). MAGNOLIA NURSERIES, Magnolia, 
fass 








Hyacinths 





WHITE GRAPE HYACINTHS—“Clusters of white earls 
for vour Spring Garden.’’ $1.00 per doz. postpaid. RED- 
WOODS GARDEN, R 16, Box 1376, Milwaukie, Oregon. 


Lily-of-the-Valley 


LAVENDER LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY. 3 Plants $1.50; 
12 plants $5; 100 plants $30. WASHINGTON BULBS, 
Route 6, Tacoma, Wash. 








TULIPS FOR FALL PLANTING. Large, high quality 
bulbs, reagonably priced. Send for catalog. NOBLE GAR- 
DENS, 1717 Powell Avenue, Erie, Pa. 


Wildflowers 














Oriental Poppies 





A. E. CURTIS BREEDER, 5930 Argus Rd., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Oriental Poppies exclusively. Large plants make 
satisfied customers. Send for list 





ORIENTAL POPPIES—price list on iy ‘gains etaaaaal 
FLOWERS, Crown Point, Indiana, Route 





OVER 300 varieties Oriental Poppies, 5 different, our selec- 
tion $1.00. What have you? Won’t duplicate. Free list. 
KNAPP, Zionsville, INDIANA. 








Peonies 





AUTEN PEONIES stand supreme in many types and colors. 
Finest singles and Japs, finest reds, magnificent rose fra- 
grant doubles; brilliant sensational early species Hybrids. 
Healthy roots. No price increases, many reductions for 
1943. Free $1.50 Peony with certain orders. Free Cata- 
logue. Collection C, Five named Peonies, all different, 
$2.00 postpaid; Far West $2.25. Send today. EDWARD 
AUTEN, JR., Box W, Princeyille, Illinois. 








Prize Seals 





PRIZE SEALS for Flower Shows. Write for samples and 
— 1. ~y HORNER PRESS, P. O. Box 85, Rutledge, 
Del. Co., Pa. 








Ranunculus Bulbs 





A COLLECTION of 100 assorted bulbs for $1 consisting 
of FRASER’S guaranteed Giant Double Flowered Mixed 
Bulbs. FRASER & SON California Bulb Growers, 1000 
East Colorado Street, Pasadena, California. 








$3.00 for two y 


money and get each issue promptly. 





Yes! Enter My Subscription! 
Circulation Dept., FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter myname as a subscriber. | 7 a .00 for one year— 


=a 
Name.......... Pe cc has 
> 
Address....... . Aa oh sac ch caseh as da alae cacb che ca ats As RS a 
ee, | a ic tera al ta cle cia Ee Pe Ree 


Newsstand Seales limited due to paper restrictions. As a subscriber, you save 
Enclose remittance—no subscriptions billed. 
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WILD FLOWERS and FERNS. Many kinds. Special col- 
lection, 30 plants, our selection according to season, $3.00 
postpaid. Free Catalogue. Good Gardening! WAKE ROBIN 
FARM, Route 2, Home, Pennsylvania. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, pubescens, acaule, 
spectabile, $1.25; 12 acaule, $1.50; 25 wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.25. Postpaid. HENDERSON’S 


BOTANICAL GARDENS, Greensburg, Indiana. 








Gassing Ants in Lawns 


NTS are numerous this season, par- 
ticularly in lawns, say entomolog- 
ists at the New York State Experi- 

ment Station at Geneva. The cheapest 
and most effective remedy is gassing the 
colonies with carbon bisulfide, say the 
specialists. 

The best. way to get the fumes of ear- 
bon bisulfide into an ant colony is to 
make small holes about 8 to 12 inches 
deep and 6 to 8 inches apart around and 
through the infested area. In each of 
these openings, place one tablespoonful 
of the carbon bisulfide and cover it imme- 
diately with soil. The treatment is made 
more effective by placing a wet blanket 
over the area for about + hours to confine 
the gas. Carbon bisulfide gas is heavier 
than air and will replace the air in the 
tunnels occupied by the adult ants and 
the immature stages of the insects, thus 
effecting a quick death. One treatment 
usually suffices as most of the adults 
will be killed, and the young, if not killed 
outright, cannot survive without the care 
of the adults. 

It is not necessary to purchase highly 
refined carbon bisulfide, which is often 
quite expensive, the so-called “technical” 
grade being entirely satisfactory for the 
purpose. Carbon bisulfide is highly in- 
flammable and should be handled and 
stored with just as much care as would be 
exercised with a similar amount of gaso- 
line. 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Erodium Chrysanthum 


HE use of gray foliage could be over- 
done, I suppose, but it is difficult to 
see how could too much of the 
silver-plated foliage of Erodium chrysan- 


one get 


thum. The plant is at home in the sunny 
ock garden, where perfect drainage is 


ssured, though it could be used any place 


n the garden if those conditions are 
ssured and where its yellow (from sul- 
hur to pure yellow in different forms) 
lowers would be in keeping. On top of 
ll its other virtues, it has the most 


pleasing habit of flowering throughout the 
summer. It, together with nine other 
harming Heron’s-bills, were listed in the 
current catalogue of Mitchell Nurseries, 
Barre, Vermont. 


Wildflowers 


| SHOULD dislike to garden without a 
small part of the area devoted to what 
is usually called wildflowers—a term which 
might inelude almost anything, but often 
means only a nondescript lot of weeds. To 
get the meaning of the word, as I under- 
stand it, send for a copy of these two cata- 
logues: Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pa., 
and Henderson’s Botanical Gardens, Greens- 
burg, Ind. Then make a selection of their 
recommended kinds and plant them as 
directed there. If your wild garden is not 
the most intriguing part of your planting, 
I shall be greatly mistaken. 


Pzonia Banksi 


\ OST observers agree that Tree Peonies 
‘L are to be numbered among the aris- 
tocrats of the garden. Why, then, are they 
not more often used? I suspect that much 
of the neglect has been caused in the north 
at least by the more or less prevalent idea 
that they are not hardy. If you will get 
a plant of P. banksi from Walter E. Mill- 
man, Rockford, Michigan, and treat it as 
he tells you, you are apt to be pleasantly 
surprised by its good behavior and its pro- 
duction of double rose-colored flowers, 


Red Irises 


EITHER hybridizers nor gardeners 

will be satisfied until they have a really 
red tall bearded Iris. Not being a special- 
ist, I cannot say there is no really red 
variety now in commerce, as I have heard 
others say, but I can say that Gay Hussar, 
Which a friend bought from Longfield Iris 
Farm, 1427 West Market St., Bluffton, In- 
diana, is red enough to suit me. Its cata- 
logue description of “oxblood red” is apt, 
In my opinion, and its performance is 
satisfying, so I am told. 


Ladyslippers 


ERHAPS no other class of plants 

possessing the beauty and charm of our 
native Ladyslippers is so much neglected 
in vardens. One can readily understand the 
timidity of gardeners who have tried to 
grow them without success, as when one on 
4 iimestone soil attempts the acid-loving 
Cypripedium acaule or another without 
shade and moisture tries C. hirsutum, but 


that does not necessarily mean that the 
plants are impossible of cultivation. A 
careful study of Gillett’s (Gillett Fern & 
Flower Farm, Ine., Box F., Southwick, 
Mass.) catalogue should you what 
you can expect from these intriguin; plants 
and a following of their recommendations 
should bring the reward. 


show 


Lewisia Brachycalyx 


HAVE had gardeners tell me_ they 

would not attempt to grow a Lewisia; 
ask them why and they will recite the story 
of someone’s loss of L. tweedyi or the dis- 
appearance of one of the deciduous kinds 
as soon as it was through flowering. The 
latter is a natural 
but it will surely appear again to repeat 
its entrancing performance. This includes 
a rosette of strap-like leaves on which 
appear the large (to two inches across) 
stemless white flowers in such numbers as 
to almost completely hide the plant. All 
that happens in late spring, after which 
the plant dies down, to appear again the 
following spring, if everything goes well. 
And it should go well if the plant has 
been given a perfectly drained soil in full 


occurrence, of course, 


sun, with moisture during the growing 
season. Plant this fall while dormant 


(available from Carl Purdy, Ukiah, Cali- 
fornia). 


Rex Begonias 


ONSIDERING ease of culture, which 
includes a light fibrous soil, shade 


and care in watering to see that the leaves 
are kept dry as possible, few foliage plants 
can approach the Rex Begonias; consider- 
ing the beauty of some kinds, such as Fire- 
flush, with red plush leaf, and Midnight, 
with  silver-banded, black-purple leaves 
(listed by Leslie Woodriff, Harbor, Ore- 
gon), few are more deserving of cultiva- 
tion. A few of his good varieties would add 
distinction to any collection of house plants, 


Rosa Mundi 


ERHAPS it is because of youthful asso- 

ciations with Rosa Mundi taat I have 
so great a love for it, but I rather think it 
is for its immunity to diseases and insects 
and for the beauty of flowers—a lovely com- 
bination of pure white, pale pink and red 
in the same flower. It will be found among 
the old-fashioned Roses in Bobbink & At- 
kins’ (Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, New 
Jersey) catalogue, which is a veritable mine 
of almost forgotten varieties and species of 
Roses. 


Iris Happy Days 


T may be because yellow is one @f my 

favorite colors, but in any casé Iris 
Happy Days impressed me last year as an 
especially fine flower. It is a very large 
bloom, perhaps the largest in the yellow 
class and the color (deep yellow) is an 
entrancing shade. Its height of close to 
four feet, as I saw it growing ir a friend’s 
garden, made a most impressive picture. 
It came in one of Robert Wayman’s (Bay- 
side, Long Island, New York) collections. 











.» LIKE FLOWERS ARE 
TRULY VEGETATION 
-.-& DEMAND SAME 
CARE FOR RESULTS. 


Good grass prefers good soil. How- 
ever when you purchase seed, select 
a mixture of grasses that thrive best 
in your particular soil. Woodruff 
Adapted Lawn seed is available in a 
variety of mixtures — to provide 
you the one mixture best suited to 
your particular growing conditions. 
Start your lawn care right by visit- 
ing the Woodruff dealer. 

Plant the Lawn Seed Mixture 
Adapted to your growing conditions 


WOODRU 





Adapted LAWN Seed 


FH OODRUFF & SONS, Inc., MILFORD, CONN 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which w.ll truit 
summer. Write for FRE Catalog 


STERN'S NURSERIES, Dept. 6, Geneva, N.Y. 





BEARING-AGE FRUIT TREES 


With many Fruit Buds. 
Write for FREE Catak 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 6, Geneva, N.Y. 


WE AFEO DILS 
Also Tulips, Iris, Lilies and 
many other Flowering Bulbs 
A card will bring our catalog. 
WILSHIRE GARDENS, Box 120F., Hoquiam, Wash. 





ALYSSUM 


ZINNIA 


VIOLET QUEEN oe G mact Sel B 4 
Two splendid novelties for a patriotic flower bed. Re 
and white Zinnia, Old Glory; Blue Alyssum. Both 10c. 
FREE—PARK’S FLOWER BOOK. All about flowers 
and vegetables: pictures, culture, height, pronunciation, 
germination table; 3000 varieties to choose from at 5c 
per pkt. Free on request or sent with offer above! 


GEO. W. PARK SEED CO., 72 Parkton Drive, Greenwood, $. C. 











Write For FREE 
FALL GUIDE 


Garden For 


FOOD... FLOWE 


New ideas from California’s oldest and larg- 
est nursery. Vegetables, Fruits, Bulbs, Roses, 
etc. Pictures in color. 


FREE—write today 


CALIFORNIA NURSERY CO. 


George C. Roeding Jr. Pres. 
79th Year NILES, California 


Reedungs 93 FALL 


PLANTING GUIDE 
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Pacific Strain of 


DELPHINIUM 








from the originator 


STRONG PLANTS 
‘OF ALL SERIES 


Available Sept. 1st 
$2.00 per dozen 


Express charges collect 


Also Seed from 1943 
Crop 


Ask for catalog 


Vetterle & Reinelt 


Capitola California 











Orlyt GREENHOUSE 
$98.50 and up 
Made in sections all 
ready for fast assembly. 
Size 5 x 13 ft. Send 

for catalog E-O. 
LORD & BURNHAMCO. 


Irvington, ; 
Des Plaines, rf 


















PANSIES 


We are the originators 
and breeders of the fa- 
mous MASTODON 
PANSIES. The result of 
50 years breeding. 


Steele’s Mastodon 
JUMBO MIXED 
Pansies 


now featured at your florist or seed house. 

Brilliant and pastel colors in marvelous size, superb 
texture. Two weeks early. If your dealer cannot supply 
you with Steele’s seeds send for our descriptive 
circular. 


STEELE’S PANSY GARDENS Portland, Oregon 





ee 








bells, on 6-inch spikes, in 
April. Superior Armeni- 
= acumkind. Easy togrow: 
™ 7 Bulbs 25¢; 30 Bulbs $1, postpaid. 
Y Fall Bulb Book Free--Tulips, Daffodils, 
etc,, toplant this fall. Guaran tobloom 
w. Atlee Burpee Co, (22 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. or Clinton, lowa 


Day Libs 


i Lhe, fragrant deep blue | 
| 
| 








| 
HH The nearest fool proof plant 
I know of. Grows anywhere. 

Not bothered by insects or dis- 

ease and absolutely hardy. Grows | 
4 feet tall. Shades 
from the 
| 
| 


from 2 to 
of yellow and orange 
lightest to the darkest. By get- 
1H] ting an assortment of varieties 
you can have blooms from early 





June to August. Eight strong 
roots, all different, labeled as to 
color and season and including 





the very fine late variety Hyperion, 


one of the best varieties in 
existence, all prepaid for $3.00. 
Write for prices of fancy 


maple syrup. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS | 


ELMER GOVE 


BOX 45 BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





The Loveliest Bellflower 
Telham Beauty 


ar sone I am safe from censure when 
say that the Peachleaved Bellflower 
(Campanula persicifolia) is the most gen- 
erally useful of the clan under American 
conditions. Factors contributing to that 
state include a happy disposition and a 
long season of production of spectacularly 
beautiful flowers. I’m apt to incite the 
ire of lovers of the double-flowered forms, 
though, when I advance variety Telham 
Beauty as the loveliest of all Bellflowers. 
But in doing so, allow me to add a few 
remarks which may lead others to the same 
conclusion. First, one has to start with 
true Telham Beauty and not seedlings, as 
is so often the case. Telham Beauty is one 
of the rare products of nature in which 
the normal number of chromosomes are 
doubled or tripled, or whatever it may be 
—a condition which is not transmitted by 
seeds. The first thing, then, is to get true 
Telham Beauty (available from Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, among 
others). Then give it good care by provid- 
ing a soil well enriched with rotted ma- 
nure (rotted leaf mold and a ccmplete fer- 
tilizer is a fairly good substitute) and 
moisture during the flowering season. A 
program of that kind should give one 4- 
foot (perhaps 5-foot) stems carrying large 
(to 5 inches across in a well-grown speci- 
men) blue saucers throughout much of 
their length. 


elf 


you 


you 
write a 


have grown Campanulas, won't 


letter’ about your choicest 





A Fall “Green” 


Of the salad and “greens” crops, kale 
seems to be the least used in Ameri- 
can gardens. That is to be regretted, too, 


for it produces a crop (fall, winter in 
mild climates, and spring) when little else 
in that line is available. Plant seed (list- 
ed by most seedsmen, including Joseph Har- 
ris Co., Moreton Farms, Rochester, New 
York, where my stock came from) of an 
early kind like Dwarf Curled for fall use 
and Sibirian for wintering over, placing 
the rows about 18 inches apart and thin- 
ning the plants to a foot in the row. If 


you have never used Kale you may be 
agreeably surprised with its productivity 
in good soil and in its desirable eating 


qualities, 


Delphinium Snow Flake 


OODACRES  (Hoodacres Originating 

Gardens, Troutdale, Oregon . sent 
out many beautiful Delphiniums, Zbut none 
more beautiful to me, perhaps béeause it 
is such a superb cut flower, than their va- 
riety Snow Flake. <A long stem covered 
with large (three inches or more across) 


snow-white flowers is something to make 
any cut flower user happy. Fresh seeds 








planted this month should produce plants 


that will winter well and make a_ good 
display next summer. Perhaps it might 


be well if you get their catalogue and make 


other selections. 
Colchicum 
T is not too early to order Colchicums 
if you want them in your autumn gar- 


den this year, for it is one plant that will 
not wait when it time to burst 
forth. The flower buds were all made dur- 
ing the last growing season and when the 
time comes to bloom they are going to do 
it even though they may be on the shelf 
waiting for the lazy gardener to get them 
planted. I know of no better place to find 
a wide selection of kinds (they range all 
the way from the white-centered rosy lilac 
Bornmuelleri to the purplish violet of Violet 


comes 


Queen in their last catalogue) than Gar- 
denville Bulb Growers, Monroe, Washing- 


ton. Their catalogue gives cultural direc- 


tions that will assure your success. 


Peony, Walter Faxon 


HE printed word is always inadequate 

to convey an exact color description 
and color photographs are not always ac- 
curate in their portrayals; hence, many ex- 
cellent plants fail to attract attention on 
the catalogue page while they would imme- 
diately arrest the eye if they could be seen 
in bloom. One such is the Peony Walter 
Faxon, a rather old variety which is still 
missing from many gardens. As I cannot 
hope to give an exact description from my 
limited vocabulary, the one in the Lawrence 
(Lawrence Nursery, Elmhurst, IIl., from 
whom the plant is available) catalogue will 
be used: “luminous shell pink.” Still that 
little beside an actual flower— 
beautiful beyond description in its shimmer- 
ing pink dress and altogether one of the 
loveliest Peonies that I know, 


means so 


Stripe-leaved Iris 


MEANT, at the time Long (J. D. Long, 
Box F119, Boulder, Colorado)  adver- 
tised his Striped-leaved Iris in the FLOWER 
GROWER last summer, to get a few plants, 
but overlooked it until too late. I cannot 
be sure, then, that it is what I think it is 





a variegated-leaved form of I. pallida. 
If so, it is a beautiful ornament in the 
Iris border, adding a touch of color long 


after that part of the garden is supposed 
to be dull. In any case a variegated-leaved 
Iris would give point to the phrase that 
“something new has been added.” 


Oriental Poppy, Delicata 






RDINARILY, pink Oriental Poppies 

leave me unmoved, usually because of 
a washed out color but often for a weak 
constitution. The variety Delicata, which 
a friggd had last year from the Fischer 
Nurs Easton, Pa., seems to be free 
from b@#fi these faults. Anyway, its per- 
formance this year, when it produced its 


large, old rose blossoms of silky texture, 
was all that: could be desired. 
C. W. Woop 
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fn arrangement of Pu tocchio Roses by © J. & P. Co. 
Dorothy Bidd al Dorothea Blom 


See the New NOW 


1944 ROSES 
In the new J. & P. Fall Catalog “Parade of Modern Roses, 
Perennials and Fruits’, now ready to mail, you will see the 


first pictures of the new 1944 Roses in natural color, includ- 
ing the lovely Katherine T. Marshall named to honor the wife 
of General Marshall, Chief-of-Staff, U. S$. Army; also the 
All-America winner for 1944, Mme. Marie Curie; and the 
unique bi-colored Panorama, biggest Rose of the year. You 
can gain a season by planting them this fall. 


THIS FALL 


How to have the finest 
Rose Garden—this new 
Free Book tells all about 
the advantages of Fall 
Planting—the latest dis- 
coveries of horticultural 
science and the J. & P. 
Dept. of Plant Research. 

Every year more gar- 
deners learn that Fall is 
the ideal time to plant 
Roses, Fruits, and many 
Modern Perennials. Last 
Fall three times as many 
plants were shipped ‘from 
our nurseries as in the 
preceding year. Already 
it appears even more will 
do fall planting this vear! 
Send post card or coupon 
today. 
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The AAmaging- 
“ROSE OF TOMORROW” 


Most Popular New Rose of The Year 


HIS is the sensational new Rose that has won such instant 

popularity all over America. Even this spring, in its year 
of introduction, more than ten times as many plants wer« 
ordered than of any other Modern Rose. 
plantings this year, now blooming in our fields, 
plants will be selected to plant this fall 
Pinocchio in all its glory in your garden next summer. 


From the extensive 
the choicest 
so you too may have 
with hundreds 


Extremely hardy, very easy to grow, always in bloom, 


of flowers on every bush! The great clusters of exquisite pointed 
buds open gradually to long-lasting exhibition Roses in miniature, 14 


in. across. Peer of the new sss ie Floribundas, the “Roses of 
Tomorrow’. Used by leading florists for unusual corsages and bou- 
quets. Admirable for flower arrangement (see picture at left). In- 


omparable for boutonnieres. Exotic, fruity fragrance. 


The winsome buds are rich, appealing salmon flushed with gold at 


base, gradually changing to soft clear pink as the flowers open and 


acquiring deeper clear pink edges, setting the entire plant aglow with 
a pastel harmony. Truly the all-purpose wonder of Rosedom, highly 
praised in every part of the nation, in all U. S. climates. In the 
garden Pinocchio has many uses and generously fulfills them. all 
The rugged, sturdy, disease-resistant plants grow 20 to 24 in. tall. 
Be sure to have at least 3 plants this fall-—better yet, 6 or 12, for 


full, well-established bushes in bloom early next June, continuing 


all summer and fall for years to come. 


] 1 ' 


Strong 2 yr. field-grown plants, guaranteed to live and bloom 


$1.25 each; 


3 for $3.15; 12 for $12.50; 25 for $23.45. 
Prepaid at planting time. 

























“Guide to 
Successful 
Rose Gar- 
dening”’ 
tells how to 
prepare the 
ground, how 
to plant, 
What to do 
he Venu 
tinned, 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


Worlds Larges tebe Growers 
519 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 


Rose Capital of America 





Early orders are filled first, as soon as t 
bulbs reach us from our growers about t 
middle of September. Especially Daffodil 
should be planted soon thereafter for t 
largest flowers next spring; the others an 
time before the ground freezes hard. Ah 
ready there is a big demand for this fal 
—order right away, direct from this page 


Special! All 4 Tall Giant 
Tulips Pictured at Left 


Clara Butt, Pride of Haarlem, 
Dream, and Inglescombe Yellow 


6 of each 

24 Bulbs (value $1.90) 
25 of each 

100 Bulbs (value $6.88) 


DOLLAR SPECIAL 


Giant Darwin Tulips 
Perfect cup-shaped flowers, on long, strong 
stems. Lovely shades of scarlet, crimson, ros 
pink, violet, purple, lavender, white, 
yellow—all colors mixed. Lovely for $ 
beds, borders, cut flowers. 15 BULB 

100 Bulbs, $6.25 


Giant Trumpet Daffodils 


Glorious “Long Trumpet” varieties wi 
largest flowers and strong, stiff stems 1 f 
or more high. Yellows, whites and bi-cold 
—ideal for beds, borders, pots, cut 
flowers, or naturalizing. Burpee Sne- 
Giant Tulips cial Mixture, at a special price. 22 BULBS 
45 Bulbs $2; 120 Bulbs $5 


= 
oa = 
Hoop-Petticoat Daffodils : Red-Cupped Daffodils 
ure white, creamy or light yellow petals am 
Unique, quaint little golden-yellow trumpets, wide- cups, the cups attractively suffused or edge 
open; like tiny hoop petticoats, 1 in. across, on with various shades of apricot, orange 
6 in. stems. Guaranteed to bloom. Plant this $ and red, mixed. Would cost twice as 4 
fall. Special: much bought separately. 20 BULBS 
22 BULBS 42 Bulbs $2; 110 Bulbs $5 
= 
Burpee’s Medium Trumpet Daffodils 
: Flowers practically as large as Giant Trum 
Fall Bulb Book FREE . pet, with shorter, more open crowns or cup 
This attractive, valuable book, ready LRP nan Wide color range, white through cream al 
about August 1, contains aceurate, W7) many shades of yellow with darker cups, 
time-saving descriptions of Durpee’s Ae many edged orange or scarlet. Would 53 
American-grown § DuSodiis, Tulips, cost twice as much separately. 24 BULBS 
Lilies and other bulbs to plant this 50 Bulbs $2; 130 Bulbs $5.00 


fall—many pictured in natural color 
Helpful planting information. Send 


posteard or coupon today. 


baie Giant Grape 
al Lilies z 
~— fragrant, pure Hyacinths 


white flowers shaded Large, fragrant, deep 
lilac-pink on outside, cobalt-blue bells on 6- 
blooming in July. 8 in. spikes, in April. 
to 5 fr. tall. Easy to Superior Armeniacum 
grow. Blooming : kind, Burpee’s American 
size, special $ grown Bulbs, 


15 BULBS Blooming size. § 
Special: 
100 Bulbs $6.50 30 BULBS 


Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.75; | 
Any 6 $1 Lots for $5 ) } 


(Mo than 1 of a kind 4f wanted hs 4 , 2 
Giant Grape Hyacinths 


W. Atlee Burpee C 


Philadelphia, Pa. (74758 Pom o2” ~=~Clinton, Ic 


write to Clinton, lowa 


Hoop-Petticoat Daffodils 


Order Direct from This Page 


ALL POSTPAID TO YOU AT PROPER PLANTING TIME 





W. Atlee Burpee Co., Philadelphia 32, Pa., (or) Clinton, lowa 
Send me the Guaranteed-to Bigom Burpee Bulbs checked below, postpaid. 


4 Giant Tulips Pictured, huge Trumpet Daffo- Regal Lilies. 

24 Bulbs SQwWs. 22 Bulbs St 15 Bulbs so0ee 
(6 of each)... $1.50 “PRed - Cupped Daffodils. Giant Grape Hyacinths. 
Giant Darwin Tulips, "20 Bulbs -$t 0 Bulbs . sf 
All Colors Mixed Medium Trumpet Daf- ~ Hoop-Petticoat Daffo- 
15 Bulbs $4 fodils. 24 Bulbs. $t Pdils. 22 Bulbs $1 


Enclosed is $ 
Name 
Address 


Every Burpee Bulb is) ‘sena Burpee's 
Guaranteed to Bloom | }ran Bulb Book Free 





